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FOREWORD 
Ir is now a year or more since World War II came to an 
official end, and it is pleasant to.reflect that the great 


majority of the young men and women who for six years — 


had lived on dreams of devoting: their time and energies 


fet 6 writing, one day when the battledress was off and Post D 


was abandoned, can now seriously consider turning those 
dreams into reality. 

I would take a bet that most of them have the notes for 
a war book or an escape book in their pockets. And I 
hope they have the luck to inish and find an enthusiastic 
publisher for them before the public refuses to read any- 
thing more about what the world was like between 1938 and 
1945; or better still, the wisdom to let their experiences 


_ form the compost for poetry and novels of a wider and 


more generally valid scope. But the war book once out 
of the way, as idea or as fact, what are they going to write 


"+ /about? 


This may seem a slightly absurd question to those 


- fortunate authors who have always understood their job and 


will allow nothing to deflect them from it. Nevertheless, 


many young writers of talent are confused by the dust- 


storms of false and foolish theories that are apt suddenly 
to blow up about their paths, particularly in these highly 
political days, and often imagine that they must write about 
this or that subject in a particular way to avoid scorn and 
neglect. To take one example that has come my way 


recently. In the course of a not very edifying controversy _ 
about modern fiterature which took place in a Russian — 


paper, and in which I happened to be involved, an English 
newspaper correspondent, who ought to have known better, 


- complained that during a visit he had made at the end of 


the war to his own country ‘he was often told that the main 
problems occupying people’s minds to-day are those con- 
nected with fears of future unemployment, and those which 
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have. arisen as the result of prolonged Spherion 
husbands .and wives. When, however, he searched for 
ooks dealing with these problems, he could find nothing.” 
‘his correspondent then roundly attacked English authors 
for not reflecting the Labour vote of our recent elections 
in their work. The only point he did forget to deal with 
was the number of readers who would be ready to make © 
eir literary meal out of plain suet pudding when far more _ 
appetizing stuff had not been officially struck off the menu— _ 
and all the economic consequences that flow therefrom. 
May every author who stands now at the beginning of © 
_ his career sweep such pernici, us nonsense from his mind. 
Great poets and great novelists have indeed, on occasion, 
dealt with the immediate problems of their age, and ‘waged 
- contention with their time’s decay’ in the narrower sense 
of the words as well as in the more sublime; America, to 
_ take one famous example, had only to read Herman 
_ Melville’s White Jacket to decide to abolish the barbarous 
_ punishments then in use in the Navy. But Shakespeare 
_ did not write King Lear because he had the wrongs of royal 
parents, who trust their daughters too much, at heart; it 
- is not Balzac’s astonishing knowledge of business intrigue 
_ and crookedness among his provincial contemporaries that 
makes Les Illusions Perdues one of the great and enduring 
books of modern literature; and Bleak House, by general 
consent one of Dickens’s most powerful novels, would be of 
interest only to the curious student if the unmasking of the 
spider web of Victorian Chancery law were its only aim and — 


achievement. | JOHN LEHMANN 












































NOTE 

The cover designs of the present series of Penguin New 
Writing are the work of John Minton. The original tail- 
pieces in the last number were by John Minton and Michael — 
_ Ayrton, and in this number are by Keith Vaughan and 
___ Robert Medley. 
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oing out to the lettuces and } ras “Mother called after 
ymething vague in words about weeding the little ones 
t picking them, or not picking the little ones and ia 
g the big ones grow. . What could I do to let or make | 
grow in that sour winter soil? The wonder was that 
were up at all: but I called yes. Mums’ head I saw 
the wall, and it glided like a bird and swerved at the 
e gate like a gull. She dashes on her bike like she can’t 
h in life. 
u r life i is the speed of ...its own speed. Here where 
ee us live, here are no tumbling valleys or hills where 
ind roars like a trumpet, but low hills, and worn | 
and choked drains in the fields where the Haran runs 
he rain returns to the sea. 
‘od through torn puddles, through the bronze muck 
standing down the yard, and I hummed under the arch: 
the echo was the drip among the ferns and mosses was 
usic of the day. In Trallwm Mums is to buy rice 
andles, so that we don’t sit in darkness to-night; so 
ays follow smaller days, smaller outings for smaller 
we buy, till the days are low and’ in a piece like the 
since J was eighteen. 
sr the low hills that day, of course, hung the mist that — 
in the shallow Haran valley. There was a tree where 
tarines had grown last summer,rand round the nails 
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plaster fell away where the last frost ce into the: al 
Every year Mums said to me, Beth the nectarine’s dea 
now; and then it lived through another winter. Anot 

winter. : 

There were those small lettuces under the straw shelt 
I plodded up the garden in my gumboots, and the s 
had let in water in the yard cold on my foot. Look, : 
see my stained old skirt, old greasy raincoat, that battered 
sodden hat. “ 

As I walked the wet earth path I was walking up the wood 
one morning. A young. man came out of the wood to m 
he had a fine smile b¢i, ae was like Colley; only finer. 
hummed but my throateau ght the thin sound, caught agai 
my cough, and I stopped at the thin sound. Then the: 
was the beginning, as I called it between us, by the lake | 
we sat looking at the lake between the tennis; and t 
young ass Thwaite who knocked the ball into the la. 
knocked the lemonade out of Colley’s mouth and down h 
neck. I could have kicked him. Then Thwaite pulled 
hair out of my leg and Colley kicked him. When we we: 
looking for the ball in the bushes, he grabbed me an. 
beat at him and turned my ear to him because I wanted 
I wanted his kisses. 

I pulled some lettuce, pale and full of grit, older than : 
looked too, hearing down in the ruinous yard we have, ‘th 
cow bellowing after her calf we had had taken. away. — 
am little and father takes my little hand to look at the 
pigeons: up into the loft we come at the pigeons from behi 
through their smell: and father opened little doors to | 
at them sitting so quiet on their eggs. Father! C 
leaves cold lettuce damp round my fingers: I never cl 
my hands out of the dirty cracks in them. Beca 
ve not time? They say how men like soft woma 
hands, a gentle mother’s hands, Why did I not 1 
in the glass this morning? There was no light: ’'d 
time. 


If a man came down out of the wood, what sort o 





1 ittle green light rising over the hills beyond the river: 
‘then I’m creeping out of bed with the dirty sheets dropping 
on the floor, creeping down on the cold boards, smelling 
my own smell off my nightdress, I reach to get on my 

tockings and my knickers before I’m properly awake 







Mums cannot do so much and feed the hens and Le that 
cow. Mums is getting old, tired, thin. 

_ I Staggered with sleep this morning across the itd my 
: lothes stuck to me because I didn’t wash with my hair 
anging down my face. What,~ “gat of a slut would he find 
e came down, smiling down’ 7 

The lettuce are like little cold fingers; pull and they 
uld cry. These are the lettuce we were to sell for six- 
nee in Trallwm, but we do not. They’re like hands. In 
ears the waters whispered, trickled in the wall, sucked 
he soil at my feet. The cow cried like a distant trumpet. 
After her baby. Her baby soft as little hands. I set down 
the lettuce where they could wait and I took a step through 
he door into the wood in the wall. 

That door must be pushed because of the weight of 
rotting leaves against it, a door that was made for to step 
0 yut into the pleasure of the wood! It’s like a meal sack. 
I walked in the wood up the steep slope, and at each step 

4 was so tired, and I’d have sunk in a chair with my mind 

rs wandering sadly from a faded magazine. But there is so 
uch to do. 
In the morning in the house I couldn’t sit down, if Mums 
as there doing so much. Mums is out. There’s no fire 
in the drawing-room, but twigs dropped by jackdaws down 
behind the painted screen where a blonde woman floats 
Pre down a painted stream in summer. 

_ Here at this spot the boys caught a jackdaw in their 
idden trap, here at my feet: and the horrible bird hopped 
ound the stairs and pecked my legs. The boys. I 
imbed the wire down into the slanting lane. Where am I 
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eat T be for him? In the dark mornings there’s 


before the cold strikes. Because Mums does so much and © 
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going? At each step the fatigue mounted” 
_ I looked into a bush seeing nothing. 





_ bank and pulled at orange fungi on a twig. . The man m 


Pies 3 
some, oa 


I stared at the orange cups of the fungi and did not th 









Behind the bush there was a man squatting, there was h 
head and the smoke going up from his pipe. I could 
go by and have him see me: nor go back and let him 
me walking away. With my back to him I turned to 













nosound. In my mind I saw the man’s head and the sm ke 
of his pipe, but on the rest of him squatting there was a mist. 










of what he was doing. He stood and I turned, but Ts 
him pull up his trouserg:nd tuck in a grey shirt. — 
walked away, and I bent down and my heart beat be 
he might turn and see me see him. 
and standing there all the time. He shouted, they moved 
At the jingle of the harness I came out into the field. 
I moved on the edge, but the man stopped his ho 
Now he was another old man, and the man squatti 
the bush was only a head and a pipe. He had an ol 
cap on his pipe and a sack over his shoulders agains 
damp. 
What is she doing walking the fields? a 
I wish he was the far side and I’'d not have to speak. 
He said about the gulls pecking behind the harro 
‘Stormy weather at sea,’ he said. Hae 
And I looked at Evans who had stoked his way t 
Buenos Aires, charged with a bayonet in France like my — 
brother. And came back to his wife. Had he killed ; 
man? Killed? Atsea. There was a noise in the dista 
‘Hounds,’ said Evans and grinned. Bea 
I said: ‘They met at Glan-haran,’ i 
He grinned and said: ‘You never saw them kill in t 
country, not this side.’ | a 
They cried over the hills, no nearer, rising and fallin 
“I was in the Feggy,’ Evans said, ‘in Cae Issa.” Dh 
“I was fifteen and they come. Those was hounds, Miss. 
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“Old Mr. Johns hunting,’ I said. ‘The old things were 
better I suppose, Evans.’ 

He went on: ‘They come right ie the gap: I hitch old 
Brown out .. . flying over the hedges like a bird!’ 

I didn’t believe a cart-horse could do that, but these 
people exaggerate. 

“And when I come back, there’s my Dad waiting with a 
thick stick!’ His voice went up in a screech, broke in a 
laugh. 

My Dad... Father is coming at me across the hall with 
the riding-whip: there’s th«- broken tobacco-jar on the 
floor and I near it: he’s so tall and terribly angry: I’m 
crying and crying, then there is a blank. 

‘No horses round about now,’ Evans said. ‘And I 
remember the Colonel, and you couldn’t hold him as a lad.’ 

I thought no one held Father now as far as I knew. 

“You hop on a bike now,’ Evans said. ‘Cut across by 
the Madoc; you’m catch them down the Dingle they’re 
coming.’ 

Mums has the bike: or there’s the old one, would it 
carry me down past the Madoc: up the Dingle: beyond the 
Sarn: by the Bwich: left, and up the grassy drive to Colley’s? 
But that’s fifteen miles, woman. And is Colley there? 
Where was he last? Driving through Trallwm top speed. 
Where is he now? 

I stood back on my heels to move away from Evans and 
the field and the horse and the mist. I walked off and the 
gulls flew up off the earth and lighted, to be further from 
me. Evans’s back moved away from me under the sack, 
with his horses into the mist, and continuously the bellowing 
of the wretched cow came up to me. 

When Evans was young he galloped on one of those 
steaming horses. and nothing could stop him. Not his 
Father. I saw the sort of young man Evans was, with all 
his teeth and black hair: like in a mist I saw the sort of 
muscles that kind of man has under a thin skin where the 
weather doesn’t reach it. But this youth was on a horse 

Se 
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without a bridle or saddle, with a sort of sheet round him 
and bare legs clinging to the side of the horse. At the end 
was a beating from Father. There are no such young men ~ 
now. 

Sixteen years ago I was young, so young that I panted 
in a white dress when a boy took my arm to dance, and the » 
touch of his hand pierced my stomach. I never jumped on 
a horse and galloped after the hounds, because there wasn’t 
a horse and the boys were there and Father. S 

“We'll throw you off the roof,’ they said. ‘Ordownthe 
lavatory.’ f= ap 

Colley was such a fool, then he kissed me. He made 
up jokes and shouted and tripped up people for fun. 

_ My father, snarling over the cold meat and potatoes, 
snarled: ‘Why doesn’t he join the Territorials?’ oe 

I knew that it was because he was quite different one ea 
Father and the boys, but I said nothing. 

Father went off and must shoot grouse and siete 
with Lord this and General that, and play the gallant 
Colonel. I think it was better he stayed away, though SO 
quiet; but Mums was sad though she said nothing. 

He plays this sort of make-believe wherever he is, but _ 
Mums and I get up at seven. We said we must keep the 
place decent for when the boys came home: but they stay -- 
where they are and don’t come. va 

At twenty I looked east across those same hills to every- 
thing in the world and it was all open to me: all the love _ 
and the riches and the joy I read about, was for me. ButI _ 
never crossed over. Then the Haran was a stream I’d 
leap over: now it’s a river and the hills are the same hills. 
I’m here to keep things going with Mums, because she _ 
does so much. Where did I read about those other things? — 
I suppose in some magazine. There are girls of sixteen who 
were born when I went to my first dance; and I cried after- _ 
wards because it was over, because I was so happy, or _ 
because I was a failure and said nothing like a fool tomy _ 
partners. fy 
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- against the stable-door, but I pumped that wretched bike 
while the music of the hounds died away. I'd hurry after 
them because they were running towards Colley’s: I will 
ride up the drive and there he comes down the steps and 

_ takes my hands. Til go. Mums must eat by herself. 
The chintzes can wait. I was on the bike, rattling down 
~ under the dripping trees. How can I get back those years? 
Where is the I in that white dress, and my beating heart? 
__I went down past the Madoc, left up the Dingie, up the 
hill. Yes, they’d checkedy #1 heard the horn. Is this a 
golden day then? I began to run down to the Sarn where 
the road joined the Trallwm road, and Isaw the horsemen 
in file against the skyline. I’d found them! Hounds 





main road over the Rallt; beyond was so few miles, and my 


dress. 
___ _ There was a little person slowly pushing a bike up the 






“Mums coming back. I couldn’t fly past her when she had 
all the groceries piled on her bike. I told her I was fol- 
lowing the hounds. 
‘You must. have got finished very quickly.’ 
I said nothing because nothing was finished, beds, 
kitchen, dinner started: nothing. Mums didn’t stop, so 
- I turned my bike and wheeled after her, and at every step 
_ the weariness climbed up my back, and my stomach hung 
like lead. 
‘Did you scald the pans, Beth?’ Mums asked without 
looking round. 
‘No.’ ; . 
> ‘Everything’ll go sour, Beth.’ 
‘When I got up I was so tired all morning.’ 
‘Not if you went flying after hounds on your bike, in 
that dirty old mac, and your hair.’ 
‘I must stop at every step, fj must stop because the 








heart would beat again. I'd be panting in my white 


- Icame down into the yard and that cow was knocking 


be? were moving up over the Rallt, and I could turn off the 


hill to me, but I had my eye on the Rallt skyline. It was — 








_ done the thing properly? Put on another coat, washe 
_ tay face, gone slowly over to Colley’s. But you know there 
_ Must be a reason to go over there or I’d never dare pass the — 


_ and perhaps the chintzes wouldn’t stand another wash. 
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were going away: I must hurry over 
r it would be too late. ee 
But I knew what my hair was like, like dirty string 
what sort of a smile would he smile at me in a filthy coa 
and wispy grey hair: and my face? Oh why hadn’t I 
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hose 
























drive-gate. Suppose he asked me: ‘Well Beth, what 
brings you over?’ yf 
“Beth, I’ve got all these Parte: s.” 
















‘Give them to me.’ — y 
‘We can’t stop now as you’re so behind. And the chintze 
must be done to-day too.’ A 


I asked couldn’t they wait. Mums said Mrs. Price was 
coming on Friday and the drawing-room was so awf 


Knew those chintzes, they tore if you laid a finger on the 
so we'd be all day mending them. Of course I would be 
glad to help Mrs. Price with her sale of work next wee 
How long since Colley kissed me that first time? Nin 
years last August.. Then he was abroad: then he had the 
big party for the Balls, and I couldn’t go because Mums 
fell and hurt her back. ; 
We came down the Dingle, up under the dripping trees. 
Evans was taking a short cut home down the drive. 
He said: ‘You didn’t get far.’ 
‘No,’ I said, and tried to smile. ‘Not far.’ ‘ 
When we were past, Mums said: ‘Mrs. Evans owes me 
for pullets since last August.’ | ch 
August, for me nine years last August. if 
The cow had broken down the door and was ranging © 
round the yard bellowing misery: we got her back into | 
the old loose-box. I had meant to clean the dairy while | 
Mums was out, but there the churn was in pieces since 
yesterday, unscalded, all the lids off the crocks. As we 
went in, a yellow cat flew out past our feet. a 


that? ri 


rs. Evans’s I think,’ I said. 


; Ta 'd no Sieh I couldn’t see.’ 
- Mums said: ‘Unless I see to everything myself... Beth, | 
se crocks...’ She clicked her tongue as if it was my 
It things went sour. ‘Where did you put the lettuce?’ 
mn the path. I left them.’ 
Aums sighed and said nothing. © 
aking the chintzes off they tore and must be stitched: 
ung over the tub till the blood beat in my head and I 
d have cried because of my back. Mums went away 
me time, and came back to say she’d been mopping 
here the water came through the missing slates. I 
have helped, but she only told me when she’d done 
‘We're behind enough as it is,’ she said. ‘It’s not 
ou to go after the hounds when we’re so far behind.’ 
‘ nothing, and then Mums said there was the Straight 
ed ding on Saturday. 
’ve nothing to wear,’ I said. 
Nonsense,” Mums said. ‘We,can both go in our black.’ 
ere’s the badminton to-night,’ I said, half hoping 
ouldn’t hear. 
Trallwm? Beth you could have saved me a journey.’ 
erything would be shut by now.’ 
u could have waited for your badminton.’ 
Where?’ I asked. ‘In the Lion?’ 
[ thought you were feeling tired,” Mums said. 
‘ather used to go and drink in the Lion, so perhaps 
yuld have gone and waited and had five whiskys in the 
n like Father: on the slate, I suppose. It would feel 
d. The local paper tells us this is the country where 
men are found in their cottages with their heads split 
n axe; I read it, and girls have their babies alone in the 
s and drown them. 
{ums said: ‘Ella Williams is in jrouble again: I don’t 








youhad me...’ Jran quickly upstairs and I heard Mum : 
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know why they don’t send the girl to the asylum, ined a 
should be ashamed.’ of 
The men took Ella Williams at her idiot grin. i 
well...’ I said. Z 
Mums straightened up atid almost shouted: ‘Well, 
what’s the use of bringing wretched deformed idiot children 
into the world one after another?’ I was surprised at 
Mums shouting. “ 
If I really wanted to help, because of the badminton 
to-night, I’d go down to Mrs. Llewellyn about those, slates. 
But I saw Mrs. Llewellyn’s old withered white face with om 
black eyes staring out of it, and a sponge-bag on her bald . 
head. And Mrs. Llewellyn’ Ss cat staring up and rattling © 
the door-handle with its paw. I couldn’t stand that cat. 
Mums used to say Mrs. Llewellyn could put the rent up if tg 
she liked and turn us out if she liked, So we never asked for, x 
anything. = 

We got the chintzes out of the tub: ‘Pull,’ Mums said, 
and ‘Twist.’ Es 

We swayed and staggered and twisted at the sodde a 
chintzes. i 

My back hurt: ‘Oh,’ I said. 

Mums said: “You’re not a young thing any more to be ] 
going to the badminton.’ 

The distances we all drove and bicycled to badminton 4 
showed you did not need to be young. I was going up 
now to wash and brush my hair for the first time to- -day 
Suddenly I shouted at Mums: ‘You had Father even if h 
was no good you had him and you had the boys . 2. am 




















call out ‘Beth,’ not very loud. When I shouted she looked — 
so surprised and little and old. a 
If we started a row, the work only piled up under our 
hands. How long had we been without a row? I saw 
Mums’ little old frail face with a smudge on her forehead. 
As I got the bike out I was crying because Mums would — 
be sitting by herself while I was out. I’d shouted at her | 


n Pie road the Tees up in the dark and the wet” 
d hissed under my tyres towards Trallwm. 
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£WO POEMS 
THISTLE - i 
Thistle, blue bunch of daggers 
rattling upon the wind, 


saw-tooth that separates . 
the lips of grasses. ‘ 




















Your wound in childhood was 
a savage shock of joy 

that set the bees on fire 

and the loud larks singing. 


: Your head enchanted then | 
smouldering among the flowers 
filled the whole sky with smoke 
and sparks of seed. oe 


Now from your stabbing bloom’s 
: nostalgic point of pain 

ghosts of those summers rise. 
rustling across my eyes. 


Seeding a magic thorn ‘ 
to prick the memory, Sa 
to start in my icy flesh 
fevers of long lost fields. 








O bird that was my vision, 
my love, my dream that flew 
over the famine-folded rocks, 
the sky’s reflected snow. 


O bird that found and fashioned me, © 
that brought me from the land 
safe in her singing cage of bone, 
the webbed wings of her hand. 


She took me to the topmost air, 
curled in the atom of her eye, 
and there I saw an island rise 
out of the empty sea. 


And falling there she set me down 


naked on soil that knew no plough, 
and loveless, speechless, I beheld 
the world’s beginning grow. 


And there I slew her for my bread, 
and in her feathers dressed ; 

and there I raised a paradise 

from the seed in her dead breast. 
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When Uncle Bob came out on to the veranda with two 
_ bottlés of beer, he asked Henry if he’d go and get something 
to drink it out of. 
It was Sunday morning, mother and father and Auntie 
Clara had gone to church, and Henry would have had to 
_ go too, but somebody had to stay at home and keep an 
eye on the dinner. Henry was quite good at that, though — 
as mother always said, it was never any good depending 
onArnold: Besides, there was Bible class in the afternoon, 
and Henry hadn’t quite finished writing the paper that it 
was his turn to read. It was about the saying, Ye are my 
friends if ye do whatsoever I command you, and he was 


trying to answer the question: Was it possible for a young — vA 


man to be so filled with the spirit of the Master, that his 


life would resemble His in every possible way? With his — 4 


pencil and pad, and his books by Fosdick, he sat at the 
little table in the shady corner of the veranda, getting up 
now and then to go inside and see if there was enough fire 
on. And it wasn’t such a difficult question to answer, 
but there was the distraction of the dinner, and the beautiful 
morning. It was summer, nearly Christmas. The church 
bells were still ringing, giving a last touch to the Sunday | 
morning feeling, though the popping and banging that came 
from the backyard, where Arnold was fixing his motor bike 
hardly fitted in. The sun was getting hot ina sky without 
a cloud. The tennis lawn was dried up by the sun, 
the ground baked hard, and with every breath of 
wind the rambler roses, that covered the wire-netting 


-across the other side, dropped a fresh sprinkling of — 


petals. So it wasn’t: exactly an easy matter to fix your 
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- mind on’ such a question, even though you did know ~ 
the answer. : re 
And then Uncle Bob came out with the two bottles of 


beer. He was in his shirt-sleeves and stockinged feet, only ay 
just out of bed, yet still looking sleepy. he 
Uncle Bob was mother’s and Auntie Clara’s bachelor 
) brother. But he lived away down south, and nobody had 
r= seen him for years. He’d turned up only the day before in ~ 
his Ford car, with his tale to tell. Times had been pretty. 
= good lately, sohe said. He’d bought the Ford second-hand, 
a regular bargain, and he’d decided to spend his Christmas 
holidays driving about to see a bit of the country. On the 
way up he’d come through the town where Uncle Ted lived, 
so he’d picked him up ‘and brought him along as well. 
But Henry knew that Uncle Ted wasn’t like Uncle Bob.. 
As mother and Auntie Clara always said, Uncle Ted had 
been sensible and settled down and become a respectable 
married man while he was still quite young. And it was a © 
thousand pities that Uncle Bob had never had the sense to 
do the same thing. Anyhow, the two uncles were staying 
a few days before they went on and drove about the country. 
And they could make themselves quite useful while they 
stayed, because Uncle Bob was a carpenter, and Uncle 
Ted painted houses, and mother told them she had quite a 
few jobs about the house that were simply crying out to 
be done. 
Anyhow, there was Uncle Bob standing in the doorway, 
with a bottle of beer hanging from each hand. Henry” 
A could see the labels with their four big X’s, and Uncle 
Bob had asked him to go and get something to drink it 
. out of. But just then Arnold came round from the back- 
EP yard with Uncle Ted, and straight off Uncle Ted said: 
id Hello, he’s fetched out his Indian clubs. 
And seeing that Henry hadn’t moved or said anything, 
had only stared, Uncle Bob said: 
Come on Arnold my lad, I get wind round my heart if 
I drink it out of the bottle. / 
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_ So Arnold went and got the glasses, and they came al ong 
he veranda to Henry’s table, and Uncle Bob opened up 
e beer. 
_ Cheers, he said, but where’s one for Henry? 
Him! Arnold said, he’s too young. 
_ Haven’t you never had a spot? Uncle Bob wanted to _ 
know. | 
_ And Henry, colouring, said, No, Uncle Bob——_ 
no no please no 1 
Well, Uncle Bob said, you look big enough to me. — 
_ And he said, turning to Arnold and Uncle Ted, If they’re 
_ big enough they’re old enough—it don’t make any difference 
if it’s a bit of skirt or new potatoes. 
And Uncle Ted, laughing, but looking at Henry 
and seeing his colour, said, Now come off it Bob, go. 
| easy. a Fe 
___ Well, Uncle Bob said, pouring out more beer, he’s a 
big boy now. Aren’t you, Henry? And his hard-case 
Old face, badly in need of a shave, but good-tempered > 
looking, and always on the point of breaking into a grin, 
grinned now; his mouth widening, and the corners, always _ 
just slightly turned up, turning right up and running away 








































in the direction of his ears. ie, 
__ And Henry managed to grin back and say, Yes Uncle ‘al 
Bob. ay 
Then he went inside to see if the fire was all right, and __ 
_ back on the veranda again he found that Uncle Bob had 
taken a seat in his chair, and was pouring out the last _ 
of the beer. i ; 
Ay, Uncle Bob was saying, mother’s ruin—straight | 
_ from the bottle. Perea 
_ And Henry made a joke. Uncele’s ruin you mean, he 
> said. ah 
_._ That’s it my boy, Uncle Bob said. Uncle’s ruin. And 
e he held out the glass of beer until it was in the sunlight, | 
_ with the bubbles rising, and sending up a little spray as 
_ they broke on the surface. 


































ely stuff, Uncle Bob said. Grows hair on your chest, 
your eyebrows curl, stops you from getting old— 





E rdon, he ended up. 

nd then he leaned forward and looked at the pad 
ry had been writing on. 
hat’s this? he said. What’s this Henry, have you left 






—I bet it does, Uncle Bob said. And what’s more you 
ed to have the brains. That was always my trouble— 
er had no brains. 
need to tell anybody, Uncle Ted said. 
Uncle Bob grinned. 
I don’t know, he said. I knew I never had none, but 
nen I wanted to leave school they said no, keep on and 
_a school-teacher. It was my teacher-bloke said that. 
said I ought to make a good teacher. What do you 
-kon Henry? D’you reckon I'd have made a good 
icher? ; 
ou would now, Uncle Ted said. 
nd Uncle Bob couldn’t drink the last of his beer for 

ning. 
ut I know why he said it, Uncle Bob went on. It was 
cause he didn’t want to lose me out of the football 
m. And he was a good coach. But I don’t remember 
thing about when school was in except him playing 
cket billiards—he was certainly the bloke to make the 
‘big breaks. 

And lying back in the chair he did a big stretchgagd a 

g yawn as well. | 



















ching out, pickedup one of Heary’s books. 
_ What'’s this? he said. What’s this Henry, do you believe 
in religion? 54 oe 


And fills your heart with love for brother man—beg _ 


a 


0 you're going to be a lawyer, he said, and his hand, 
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And Henry, facing up to it, said, I’m writing a paper f 
the Bible class. is Coe 

The boy’s got the religious bug, Arnold said. He oug 
to have lace sewn round the bottom of his pants. 

And Henry, hot under the collar, said, You shut up a! 
mind your own business. Sage 
Now leave the boy alone Arnold my lad, Uncle 
Bob said. I don’t hold with religion myself, but Ty 
don’t say nothing against it. Not having the brain 
like. 

What’s all this about having no brains? Uncle Ted said. 
Don’t you reckon you’re a good carpenter? And do 
you need a few brains for that? And anyhow, wasr 
Jesus Christ a carpenter? © , ey 

That’s right, Uncle Bob said, and grinned. I’ve seen 
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pictures of him getting round with a hammer tucked in 
his belt. Is that right Henry? he asked. 
Well, Henry said, well—yes. ‘ek | 
I had a mate once, Uncle Bob said. We had to drive 
out to a job in the country, and he said (but mind you 
Henry, just as a joke, like), he said we were two simple 
carpenters following in the Master’s footsteps—only in 
motor car, 
But Henry didn’t laugh. § 
Why make a joke out of it uncle? he said. Because isn 
that what we all ought to be doing?—following Him 
Look! he said, that’s what I’ve written here. 
And tingling with excitement, his ears burning, looking 
down on the table so they wouldn’t see his face, he turned 
over the pages of his pad. 
Listen, he said (though nobody was interruptin 
Listen—— And he dared to look up at their faces, Unc 
Ted’s without any expression at all; Uncle Bob’s goo. 
tempered, expecting, a little puzzled; Arnold’s impatie 
and scowling. Listen now, he said—— Taso 
I’m damned if I’ll listen, Arnold said, and he went rout 
to the backyard again. é 
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yhen he’d finished Uncle Bob clapped his hands. . 
‘Cheers, he said. You write beautiful Henry. I reckon 
t shows you’ve got the brains for a lawyer all right. And 
e turned to his brother. What do you say Ted? 
The same as you, Uncle Ted said. Only I reckon he 
ght find it a bit tough when he’s a lawyer. 
And Henry said well, it might be a bit tough passing 
is exams. 
‘No, Uncle Ted said, that’s not what I mean. | 
But Uncle Bob chipped in and said to leave the boy 
lone. He said you could make pots of money out of 
yeing a lawyer, only you needed to have the brains. So 
Henry just go right ahead and show them. 
And Henry tried to explain, because Uncle Bob didn’t 
nderstand, but he never had a chance with Uncle Bob going 
and telling a yarn he knew about a lawyer that was 
de a judge, but when he was still a lawyer he said to a 
‘ness in court that her name was Molly something or 
er, but she said, Now Charlie the other night you were 
ing me it was Molly darling. And he’d just finished 
the yarn when Arnold came round from the backyard again. 
‘He was bouncing a ball on his tennis racket, and he wanted 
to know if anyone felt like having a game—— 

w 
/ And Uncle Bob said he couldn’t play for little apples 
‘but he’d"like to have a go, and Uncle Ted said yes, why 
10t have a game? ; 
Henry said he had to finish his paper, so Arnold played 
he two uncles. And you could hardly call it a game at 
ll, because Uncle Bob held his racket as though he had 
old of a shovel, and tried to scoop up every ball that came 
er the net, even those he should have left for Uncle 
d. And then he took off his shirt and played in just 
trousers and stockinged feet, and with his face split 
early in two by his grin he started jumping over the net, 
nd playing on Arnold’s side instead. And the bail would 
| fi 
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3ut the two uncles stayed there and Henry read. And 
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- bounce on the roof of the house, or land he r 
_ roses and bring down a shower of petals, and get 
_ it again Uncle Bob would shake down more petals all o 
himself, so they’d be in his hair, or sticking to the hair 
on. his chest. 
et So what with all the laughing Henry was watching a 
pan the time, and wishing he was in the fun instead of ow 
it, And wishing he was showing the two uncles how 
could play tennis. Until at last when the ball came over. 
on to the veranda, and Henry got up to throw it back agai 
and Uncle Bob said, Come on Henry, don’t you reck 
you and me could give them a go, he said wait a minute 
i and went inside for his racket. (ela 
: Then they played and Henry tried to play his very b 
re to make up for Uncle Bob, all the time trying to do 
; forehand drives, with the top-spin that made them co 
is up fast and high. But Uncle Bob acted the goat so mt 
M they began to get behind. So Henry had to try harder tha 
mS ever, not laughing at all but looking worried and serio 
ne and hot, shouting to Uncle Bob to leave it to him and si 
i! on his own side of the court, yet all the time going off hi 
own side himself. And they drew up even, and Un 1 
Bob said, Now we’ve got ’em wet Henry my lad. Yor 
. only need to take your shirt off like me, and we'll be ho: 
and dried. 4 
And Henry took it seriously and pulled his shirt 8 
looking all white skin and bone beside Uncle Bob with hi 
big muscles and his dark sunburn. But he hardly had ti: 
































Uncle Ted, when he was playing with such a passen 
as Uncle Bob. Though having such a partner would make 
it all the better if only they could win. And it was touch | 
and go but he managed it. When both sides were just. 
one point off game and set he shouted out, Mine! and ran 
in front of Uncle Bob. And from the hit that Uncle Ted 
made at the fast one he sent over, the ball went away up ov 
the house, the furthest one yet. So they —— | 


Pr ad won! And seeing the look on Arnold’s face, 
earing Uncle Bob say what a champion he was, he said, 
lever mind Uncle Ted, I'll go and find it. 

But it took him quite a time to find the ball, and then, 
mning back with it at last, expecting to find the three 
f them having a knock-up while they waited for him, he 
und nothing of the kind. No! They were sitting on 
e veranda steps, and looking as though they’d been 
ting there having a talk for quite a long time, Uncle 
ob with his shirt on now, the rackets put away some- 
here out of sight, and that other ball as well, and the | 
ttles and glasses of course; and standing there, alldressed 
up in his good Sunday suit and his hard-knocker hat, | 
yme from church, his hymn-book under his arm, talking 
them before he went inside—father! 
And Henry turned back but it was too late. He heard 
s father speak to him, saw his look of rage at the sight 
‘him without his shirt on, with the ball and tennis racket. 
hen everything was confused, with Uncle Bob standing up 
nd saying it was all his fault, and father stamping his 
ot and saying he didn’t want to hear any excuses; and all 
_ of a sudden mother standing in the doorway, her hat still 
on and her veil pushed up, her face white and angry, 
holding a pot in her hands, saying that the fire was out and 
e meat was spoilt, and to just look at the vegetables, 
they’d never even been put on the stove. 


It was only very seldom that the boss turned up before 
out four o’clock in the afternoon. Which meant that 
e pair of them were left on their own all day, and most 
ys there was hardly a single thing for either of them to do. 
The office was the upstairs part of an old building near 
e centre of the town. It was pute a small place, and 
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up above there was room for only the office, so only. : 


people who wanted to see the boss ever came up the stairs. 
Some would go away and come back, over and over again; 
cthers would say they’d wait, and sometimes the little 
landing place at the top of the stairs would be crowded 
with them, sitting there waiting, hour after hour. 

But mainly the pair of them would be up there on their 
own all day, with nothing to do. 

The girl had begun to work in the office at the beginning 


of the year, at the same time as Henry. She’d only just 
turned fifteen, so she said, which made her a good two years — 


younger than he was. And while he’d been in his last 


year at school she’d been going to a class to learn shorthand 
and typing. 

For the first few days the boss had always turned up at 
the office only about half an hour or so behind the pair of 


them. And he’d be round and about all day, oe 


letters to the girl, getting her to type out this and that, 
and explaining to Henry about little matters that he could 
attend to, until he was able to get the hang of the more 
difficult ones. So Henry thought those first few days 
were all right, even though it did seem as though, after all the 


things you’d learned at school, you were still only a ki ve 


and had to start school all over again. 


And then the boss began turning up at the office okie ; 


at about four o’clock in the afternoon. Some days he 


“y 
‘ 


wouldn’t turn up at all. And it went on for weeks and 


weeks, and months and months. Henry tried to do what 
he could for the clients who were always calling, but it 
was too much to expect. He undid the tapes round the 


files and looked inside, but most times he couldn’t make — 


head or tail out of what they were all about. So the 
clients would either go away or say they would wait, and 
after a time it wasn’t so much clients who called as other 


lawyers. They came with letters to say that Mr. S. was 


to hand over all so and so’s business and papers, and the 


first time it happened Henry got some papers out of the 
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strong-room and handed them over, and told the boss the 
next time he turned up. But the boss was very annoyed 
. about that. He told Henry he was to do no such thing; 
i because in most cases there were costs to be paid before 
_ anything could be handed over, and in any case Henry 
_ was to hand nothing over. So then Henry would tell the 
_ lawyers they’d have to wait to see Mr. S. And they'd 
“ask him when he’d be in, and where he was, and why 
. he was never at the office, and some of them would get 
_ jn a temper and mutter things when Henry said he didn’t, 
know. 

And for quite a time he really didn’t know. Until one 
: morning when he was late getting to work (because what 
_ did it matter?), he got a shock to see his boss walking 
along just ahead of him. But while he still had the sensa- 
tion of his heart being in his mouth, the boss turned in at 
the pub door, just ten yards or so before he would have 
turned in to go up to the office. So then Henry knew the 
position. There were the two of them, Henry and the 
_ girl, left on their own up there all day with nothing to do, 
while the boss spent his time drinking in the pub only a 
_stone’s throw away. 

And with nothing to do Henry thought at any rate it 
- would be a good opportunity to get on with his swot. 
Yet it didn’t turn out that way. Because he and the girl 
shared the big room (with the strong-room taking up one 
corner), in the front part of the office, and the girl could 
never do her knitting or read one of her books for very 
long, without wanting to talk. So Henry would go across 
the landing-place into the boss’s room and swot in there. 
But that room looked out the back of the building down 
-.on to the river. Summer was hardly over yet, and the 
_ days were very hot, and it was distracting to think how 
nice and cool it looked down underneath the trees on the 
river bank. And soon the girl would get tired of being 
on her own, or tired of hanging out the window of the 
front room, looking into the main street to see what was 

de 
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-room and start talking, or else she’d hang out that window 
‘fora change. So Henry would go back to the front room | 
and try to fix his attention on his swot, but most times This 
wouldn’t be very long before the girl had followed him. 2 

And so Henry found he had to give up trying to, do his ot 
swot. For days on end he’d be talking to the girl instead. — 

Or for a change he’d go and lean out the window himself, — 
And after a time, whenever he did, the girl would be liable 

to come over and lean out alongside him, but there wasn’t 

such a lot of room at the window, and for the pair of them) 
to lean out, they’d have to be close enough together to be _ 
touching —— “tian 

no no the book he found on his bed that afternoon after — i 
school, mother must have left it there and it was a hard job- : ; 
trying to look her in the face for days, birds flowers and — 
the ‘shining creature’ a girl who said I have kept myself 
_ pure for you, and he said and I for you, and you could 
get diseases worse than leprosy, yes and secret vice please — 
NO ‘ t 

—At first it used to seem to Henry that each day would. i 
never end. Coming along the main street in the morning _ 
he’d have to call for the mail. Then, after he’d opened pm 
the office and put the mail on the boss’s table there was 
nothing more to do. After the scare he’d got the morning» 4 
he’d been late, and seen the boss just ahead of him, he’d a 
always been ontime. But with the girlit was quite different. x 
_ She’d soon got into the way of turning up later and later, 

_ and to begin with Henry had thought well, what did it 
matter? But after he’d given up trying to do. his swot it 
started to worry him. He’d have all day to talk to the girl | 
when she did turn up, yet he was impatient for her to be “aq 
there. And while he was waiting, he soon discovered, he _ 
couldn’t even be contented enough to open one of his text — 
books and settle down to do a bit of swot. And then — 
when she did come he’d feel that pleased. “It would please — 
him to think of the whole day stretching ahead with the 
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soon ‘it seemed mak the time iis had ke each a ij 
wasn’t half long enough. He began telling the girl she 
was taking a risk by turning up so late in the morning. © 
de’d try to scare her into being punctual—until the girl 
vould say pooh! he needn’t think he was her boss. So 
him not go and start trying to boss her. And that 
uld be the beginning of an argument that lasted for hours, 
ough it was such good fun the time ran into hours in 
t no time at all. Until it seemed that these days that 
was spending up there, alone with the girl, were the 
st wonderful he had ever known in his life. 
He grew to hate the thought of the late afternoon. It 
s always there, waiting round the corner so to speak, and 
was a corner that you got to before you knew where you 
ere. Round about four o’clock they'd be liable to hear 
the boss coming up the stairs, and they always knew who 
was. Sometimes the clatter he made went on for quite 
. time, as over and over again his foot slipped down from © 
he step above to the one below. The girl would rattle 
‘typewriter, pretending to be busy, and Henry would ° 
ve the petty cash book open in front of him, and a pen 
his hand. And sometimes the boss would come to their 
oor, swaying only just very slightly as he looked in at 
nem. He’d say, Miss Grigg I want you, his words only — 
he very slightest bit blurred. And other times he would 
go straight on into his room and close the door, and they’d 
be all on edge, the minutes dragging themselves out until the 
e o’clock whistles blew, and they could tidy up and go 
me. Though it didn’t always happen that way. No, 
ometimes the boss’s bell would ring, and it was usually 
for the girl, and she’d have to take some letters that were 
5 lways urgent, so the boss said, and had to go by the mail 
tevening. And Henry would have to wait to press them 
he copying book, and sometimes it meant that the pair 
them wouldn’t get away until long after their usual 
e. Yet there were times when it didn’t happen that 
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way either—times when the boss’s bell would ring, and it 


didn’t matter whether it was Henry or the girl who answered. 
It didn’t matter because the boss would be sitting sideways 


on in his chair, looking out the window, with as likely as not 


the morning’s mail still unopened where Henry had left 
it. And he’d go on sitting there without moving or saying 


anything. And Henry would stand there waiting, or the — 


girl would sit down with her pencil and pad all ready— 


until the boss would say, No, I’ve got nothing for you to 


do. And yet again there were other times, perhaps for 


Henry the worst times of all. He’d have to pull himself _ 
together and go and knock on the boss’s door, and once’ 


inside he’d have to ask the boss to sign a cheque for wages. 
Because if he didn’t, they had found out, neither of them 
would have ever got paid. 

Still, there were days on end, besides odd days now and 


then, when the boss never turned up at all, though some- — 
times you could tell he’d been there after they’d gone home, — 
because the mail would have been opened. And going © 
into his room in the morning, seeing the signs of his having © 


been there, frowning over them, Henry would think of the 


boss as something you just had to put up with—a worry, a q 
bad spot on something that was sort of perfect, though — 
you only thought how sort of perfect it was when you — 


realised you were getting to that corner, and were turning 


it, and more than half-expecting to run into the boss. 
And even though the boss never turned up there were _ 


always those five o’clock whistles waiting to blow, and 


then the girl couldn’t put on her hat and get down the © 


stairs fast enough. He would try to stop her from going 
too fast if he could, he’d make jokes, or stand in the door- — 


way with his arms spread out so that she couldn’t pass, 


and she’d giggle and say please, or hit him on the arms | 


until he gave in—then he’d go down the stairs behind — 
her, waiting a moment at the top, to go down with a rush — 


and a clatter, just to make her think he was falling down — 
on top of her. Then near the bottom he’d pass her and 


" bn ke 





‘hurry on ahead to get to her bicycle first. He’d feel the 


tyres, say they wanted or didn’t want pumping, ask her 


4 : how long it was since she’d put any oil on the chain—until 
he couldn’t keep her there any longer, and wheeled the 


. _ bicycle out of the passageway into the street, where he’d © 
have to let her take it, and could only stand and watch 
while she got on and rode away, perhaps turning into the — 


wind if there was a wind, and having to ride one hand, so 


SS ee eee 


that she could hold on to her skirt with the other—— 

no = hy 

—And after that, until the next morning, the only thing 
was just somehow to make do with being alive. 


_ Then there were those times, usually somewhere about 
_ mid-morning, when they’d settled down for another day 


' together, and Henry was feeling wonderfully contented, 


7 
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‘when the girl would make him feel suddenly cold all over. 


_ She’d say that she was sick of having nothing to do, it 
_wasn’t right to get money for doing nothing anyhow, and 
_ she was going to try for the next job she saw advertised 
in the paper. And he’d argue against her. Where 


would she get such an easy job? Yes, the girl said, but 


with nothing to do she was forgetting her shorthand. 
~~ And how would she ever learn enough to get a better job 


_ with more pay? And she didn’t like loafing the whole time 


_ , 


anyhow. And Henry said well, wasn’t it the same for 


— him? 


= 


| 
i 


But the girl said it was different. 
Because you don’t have to earn your living, she said. 
And Henry laughed, and said didn’t he! 

Go on, the girl said, you can’t tell me. With all that 


; _ money your father’s got. 


\ 
a 


And Henry asked what made her think that? 

Well, the girl said, look at all his property. 

And Henry said what property, and who’d told her? 
Everybody knows those religious people own property, 


-shesaid. That’s what my dad always says, people that have 


got money make religion a ety 


~ 
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_ And Henry laughed again (after all it was best just to 
_ laugh at such nonsense, and it made you laugh, anyhow), 
yet it made him wonder how people could be so ignorant 
and get such wrong ideas into their heads. At the same z 
time it pleased him to think that he knew better,.and could im 
explain things to this girl so that she wouldn’t be SOiy 
ignorant. | 

Listen, he would say, listen. . . . i? Vial 

And the girl would listen. There was hardly any way 
of getting out of it, and after all, there was nothing else to : 
do. ane 

Yes, she said, it’s all very well to talk, but my dad always — 
Says one half of the world doesn’t know how the other — 
half lives. ae 

And pleased, feeling how clever he was, he came out — 
with it, Yes I know, but haven’t I just been trying to tell 
you? Me 

And she had to think that over, but at last she said, 
You think you’re smart don’t you? Anyhow, you can’t 
tell me your father doesn’t own that big house you live 
in. You can’t tell me he has to pay any rent. ! 

No, he said, but he has to pay the rates. va 

And she couldn’t say anything to that, so he went on, _ 
and said you had to have people with money. Because 
they gave people work, didn’t they? 

And the girl said she didn’t know, she supposed they 
did, but if she asked her dad she knew what he’d say— 
something different. 

And full of confidence, Henry could have said, What? | 
But on occasions like these it was sometimes just as well — 
to let the girl think it was his turn to be squashed. After 
all, it didn’t always do to make yourself out too smart. ne 
And besides, there was the fun of laughing to yourself, 
thinking how this girl, who’d never been to high school, © 
| made mistakes like sending letters to the Commissioner © 
Re of Taxis, and had pointed to Honi soit qui mal y pense, — 
and said that Latin was the language of the dead. She 



































nd what Bould biich aman uc oe ee whe owned 
roperty, and had money and education? Why, all his — 
ife he’d done nothing except milk his cows out on that 
little rented place away beyond the edge of the town. » 
During the talks they’d had Henry had got to know _ 
quite a lot about the little farm where the girl lived. And _ 
because it was all so closely connected with her he was 
always ready and eager to listen, and hear all about it. 
There were mum and dad, and two older brothers, and 
_ three younger sisters. Dad and the boys got up before 
_ daylight to start milking the cows, but the boys soon had 
to be off on the milk-round, so mum went across to the 
shed to help dad finish the cows, while the boys went back __ 
to the house to eat the breakfast she’d left ready for them. 
Then they had to harness the horse into the float and be 
off on the round. And when the milking was finished 
mum left dad to clean up while she went back to the house, 
d while she was getting the rest of the breakfast ready 
e had to be calling to the rest of the family to get. up. 
As for the girl, she had to see that the three younger ones — 
washed their faces and dressed themselves properly, and 
got ready for school. And after breakfast she had to help 
_ her mother wash up and do things about the house before 
she left for work. 
_ Well, Henry could picture all this life quite clearly. 
Because the girl was part of it. And because the girl now 
seemed to be part of his own life, there were times when 
he had the feeling that he was in the picture himself. He 
_knew where the place was—out beyond the showgrounds. 
He remembered one time, years ago, when his teacher 
oon taken the class for an afternoon in the fair-sized bit of 























































and listened to birds—afterwards they'd had to write 
- compositions on What I Saw In the Bush. Anyhow, 
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they went right through the bush and came to a fence on 
the far side, and beyond there was a swamp, with tussocks, 
and frogs croaking, and a paddock with cows, and further 
off a house and a cowshed. Near the house you could 
see some young children running about, and a man was 
chopping wood, chopping a log by the sound of it. You 
could see him lift the axe up over his head, and bring it 
down fast, but it wasn’t until he’d got the axe up above 
his head again that you heard the sound it made. A sort 
of hollow, plonk! And the whole class saw it and watched, 
saying, See, Hear—until a boy asked why you had to wait 
for the sound, and the teacher explained. Well, now it 
turned out that the man chopping the log must have been 
the giri’s father, and Henry had never seen him close-to 
that he knew of, but he’d always remembered, because 
that was the time he’d learned about having to wait for 
sound to travel to you. Also, although the girl couldn’t 
be certain about it, one of the children running about 
might have been her. And now, after so many years, 
it was all somehow quite pleasing to think of, to recall 
and talk about. 

Though it somehow didn’t please Henry at all to discover 
that his mother was a customer of the girl’s people, that 
it was one of the girl’s brothers who was calling with the 
milk. Henry had seen him often enough, a big boy in 
dungaree trousers, well-patched and much too tight and 
short for him, making him look all feet in his heavy work- 
ing boots. And his face, covered with freckles, with blue 
eyes, and straight clipped-off hair showing underneath his 
hat, never seemed to change its expression. It made him 
look sort of half-silly, Henry had thought, and he had 
noticed because sometimes he’d been about when his 
mother had been saying. Now you'll have to do better 
than this, because I’m not at all satisfied with the milk 
you're bringing me, or, You’ve-had-your-cows-on-those > 
turnips-again, or perhaps just, Now don’t you dare spill 
any milk on my nice clean step. And to Henry it somehow 
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wasn’t at all pleasing to think of that brother of the itl ae 


coming round to the back door, particularly if he should 
just happen to be about at the time. It somehow made 
him feel that he himself wasn’t anywhere in the picture 
after all. 


Of course it hadn’t been long before he’d begun to tease — 


the girl about whether or not she had a boy. But when at 
last she told him all right, if he wanted to know she had more 
than one, it was hardly the sort of answer he’d expected 


or wanted to hear. And it didn’t make it any better when | 
she went on and told him about the trainer’s place that was © 


next door to their farm. There would usually be a few 


jockeys about there, especially as there were other trainers 


not far away, and they all brought their horses to exercise 
at the showgrounds. Well, she liked jockeys, they were 
always good fun, and if they took you out they’d always 
have plenty of money to spend. She wouldn’t mind if 
she got married to a jockey, because you’d always be reading 
your name in the paper, and you’d never have to worry 


about not having enough money to spend, although it, 


would be a worry always wondering if he was going to 
fall off and get hurt, or even killed. And another thing, 
she’d hate to marry any man that was smaller than herself. 


And of course, giving tit for tat she said anyhow, what’ 


about his girl? 


Anyhow, she said, if your father doesn’t give you any © 


you don’t get enough money to take her out. 

And Henry said well, he wouldn’t have much chance 
anyhow, because every night he had to do his swot. 

So the girl wanted to know how long he’d have to wait 
until he was a lawyer, and how much a week he’d get then. 

Well, she said, I’m glad I don’t have you for a boy. 

And it wasn’t so much that he felt hurt—it was more a 
feeling of disappointment. 

Why don’t -you go into your father’s office? the girl said. 
Because you don’t have to study for a land ce and look 

at the thousands they make. 
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And Henry said did they? And money wasn’teverything. 


And anyhow he wanted to be something better thana land ~ 


gent—but then he remembered, that wasn’t the right thing 
to say. No, not at all, because it didn’t matter what 


-you did so long as you had ideals for serving your fellow 


men. Why, during part of his life the apostle Paul had 


been only a tent-maker. But at the same time you had to 


-remember the story-of the man who was given the talents, 


f 
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_ And so this was their life together, just about every day 


of the week that they went to work. And it was no time 
before the summer days belonged to the past, and even the 
autumn ones were beginning to change into winter. Some 
days the girl would turn up dripping wet after her ride 
into town through the rain. All day the wind would be | 

rattling the windows, and looking out they’d see the 


_ squalls coming up over the wet roofs and swaying trees, the 


wind driving the rain until it slanted nearly level with the 
roofs it pelted on. Henry would say it was a good sort 


of day to be indoors, and the girl would say yes, just think — % 


of her dad and her brothers having their jobs to do on a day 
like this. Though on other days it would be beautifully 
cloudless and sunny, but nippy after an early morning frost. 


me ’ Henry took shillings out of the petty cash box to put in the 
meter, and they’d sit in front of the gas fire to warm their 





_ hands and feet. Though on days when the sun stayed 
out the best place to be was the window of the boss’s 


room, you got the sun there; and it wasn’t long before the 
girl was spending nearly ali her time there, no matter what 
the weather was. Nor was it hard to tell the reason why. 
Because the building next door was being added to at the 
back, and you could look out and see the men working 
down below. And as the building went up the men would 
be working closer and closer to the window, until the 
levels were the same, and you could talk to them from only 
a few yards away. Though Henry never knew what to 
say to them, so it was the girl who did nearly all the talking. 
































d he stay there by the HBuea as che oil dia, he felt 
ouldn’t do at all to let the men know he had nothing to 
So he’d sit just out of sight at the boss’s table with 
of his swot books open in front of him, wishing the 
would go with him into the front room so they could 
on their own, and feeling sour because she preferred 
ing to the men instead. And sitting there, pretending | 
wot, yet all the time listening, he’d get himself worked 
into a state over the things he heard. Because it was 
enough having the feeling that you somehow didn’t 
n with what was going on, yet listening to yourself 
g talked about was even worse. 

t first the men had thought he was the girl’s boss. 

| she’d thought that a good joke. 

fim! He’s just like me. He only works hanes 

Well, where was the boss? 

don’t know, the girl said. In the pub I suppose, 
iking beer. 

jee, that would be the life! Some people had all the 






















Some people might have, the girl said. JZ don’t. 

ell, what about the boy-friend she’d got tucked away 
ewhere inside there? 

im! the girl said. He’s not my boy-friend. 

‘0 on, bet she’d sat on his knee. 

Oh, I never have, the girl said. You ask him. A 
Why should he tell? Any way, bet she’d sat on i 










ty. 

hat’s different, the girl said. Why shouldn’t I? 

No reason, wouldn’t mind if she’d sit on his, though. 
NE I wouldn’t, the girl said. I wouldn’t not if you 





listen, yet not lpeie able to stop himself, and fecling 
ore and more choked up with his sourness. Also some 
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~ suggestive—awful things, Henry thought. At first he 
hoped she didn’t know what they meant (because if she ~ 
had known, she wouldn’t have stayed at the window— 
would she have?). But then he’d hear the girl saying © 
things back to the men that showed she knew all right2 
and sometimes what she’d say would sound just as bad, — 
or even worse—until Henry would be wanting to get up — 
and pull her away from the window, to stop her from: ; 
saying such things, or listening to them either. ; 
Then there came a morning when it rained so hard that — 
Henry wasn’t very surprised at the girl’s not turning up — 
to work. Later on the weather cleared, but still there was — 
no sign of her. He worried, then. And not knowing 
what to do with himself he could only wander about the © 
office—until he looked out the window of the boss’s room, © 
and from quite close one of the men looked back at him. — 
He’d been having a drink of water from the end of a hose, 
and now he wiped his hand across his mouth, and squatted ‘ 
on his heels while he rolled a cigarette. 
Don’t go away, he said. How’s things? he asked. 2 
He looked a rough specimen, Henry thought, with his 
thick untidy hair full of dirt, and dirt in the creases on 
his face. A 
Where’s that Molly? he wanted to know. And he went ¥ 
on and talked about the girl. He said he’d bet he could 
get her out with him some night. She was a hard affair, % 
he was ready to bet on that. She’d make a tasty little — 
armful, too right she would. And anyhow, you could tell — 
by the look in her eye. He’d bet Henry knew that too. a 
That was the type, tbat short type with plenty up above 
the waist. 4 
But of course Henry couldn’t stay there and listen tol 
such talk, so he interrupted and said he was sorry, but — 
he’d have to get on with some work. 4 
Wait a minute, the man said. How old do you reckon — 
she is? } 
And Henry said well, he couldn’t say for certain. 


ma 


_ Because, the man said, I don’t go looking for Hawi 3 ie 
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with brushes that are under age. 


But Henry said sorry, he’d have to be getting busy. 

And even though he had to spend the whole day just 
filling in time, he didn’t go near the window again, but he 
was all the time thinking about what the man had said, 
and wondering how anybody could have such a filthy mind. 
And even though the weather turned out soaking wet again, 
he was all day wishing the girl would turn up, and feeling 
"annoyed with her because she didn’t, because he had to 


; a her a serious warning about having anything to do 
_ with that man. 


And next morning he was all on edge, but the girl turned 


up all right. And it somehow surprised him that she 


looked just the same as usual, and he wondered how she 


i \ could, when she was going round in such serious danger 
from the man he’d been talking to. But of course the poor 
. girl didn’t know, so naturally she looked innocent. And 


he couldn’t help thinking how different she’d look once 


_ he’d told her. 


' Well, he had to bring the subject up sooner or later, so 


the sooner the better. He’d been talking to one of the 


men, he said, and he told-her which one. 
He was talking about you, he said. 
Well, I like that, the girl said. Anyhow, she said, he 


doesn’t know anything about me. 


No, Henry said, but he reckons he’s going to. Though 


i said that way it sounded suggestive, and he felt his face 


i. getting hot. 


Then he’d better go and have another reckon, the girl 


said. 


And Henry had a wonderful feeling of relief, then. But 


| he couldn’t just leave it at that. 


He reckons he’s going to get you to go out with him 


| r some night. 


And after she'd waited a moment the girl said, Well, 


t I wouldn’t mind going. 
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Add Henry feit all upset again, and he didn’t know wha t 

to say.. ay ihe: 

But he’s a bad man, he said. iP a 
How do you mean, bad? the girl said. How do es 

know? 

I know, Henry said. 





You! the girl said. If you ask me, I reckon you’ve got — 


a filthy mind. 
And it was too much. 


_ Accusing him of having a filthy mind! 


I know who’s got a filthy mind, he said. ae 
The girl wouldn’t answer him, though. She sat and — 


stared at him, then she went across to the boss’s room, 


and Henry heard her start talking out the window. And 
for a time he stayed where he was, not knowing at all 
clearly what he thought or how he felt, only knowing he 
was so terribly worked up, and feeling worse (or so it 
seemed at the time), than he’d ever felt before. 

But it was impossible to stay just sitting there. He 
went across to the boss’s room and sat in his usual place, - 
bending over one of his swot books, and the girl, leaning 
out the window, must have heard him come in, but she 








took no notice. And he sat there, listening to the usual _ 





talk, until at last he was in a state of knowing. only one 
thing—that he couldn’t stand it any longer. So he got 
up and went back to the other room and waited a few 
moments, then he called, Miss Grigg! But the girl didn’t 
answer. He called again, louder and trying to put a 


sound of authority into his voice. And then again. And 


he heard the girl interrupt herself and say, Hark to 
him! Well, she said, and what do you want?. 
I want you to come here, he said. Please, he added. 


She said, Oh, all right, and out the window, Just wait a 


minute, 


She came, nd he said, Miss Grigg we have to check 


over the deeds in the strong-room. 
Who said? she wanted to know. 


he started to argue, bi he said the boss wanted it : 
ne right away, SO she’d better go inside the roe ee 


ut. ‘Henry “aid yes, ‘they did. And he swung open the 
AS ae door and switched on the light. 


(To be continued.) 











CLIFFORD DYMENT 
TWO POEMS 
THE WALLS OF BIRTH 


Now over the pillow and the bed 
There looms the shadow of the priest 
Whose doctrine is that soul be fed 
But body driven from the feast— 


For body is a gluttonous swine 

Nosing in self, the ego, the “J’— 

My love, the rapture that is yours and mine 
Derives from our depravity. 


This is the lesson I learned when young 

And Augustine, Buddha, they haunt me now 
As I touch your hair, your mouth, your tongue 
And feel the exuberant longing grow 


Till our bodies join in a huge desire © 
To share the labour of their bliss; 
Like a naked electric wire 

Is the contact of each kiss, 

And the flesh cries for release 

From the intolerable ecstasy, 

Yet its wish is not for peace, 

But for sweeter and sweeter agony: 


Oh, in this moment when hunger dies 

The rule of the body is overthrown 

And you, my darling, sensual, wise, . 

Teach me that to seek our own. 
46 
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_ Is the divine enigma of the earth. 
_ The desire Gotama taught us to shun 
‘Is the solvent of the walls of birth— 


Our boundless bound desires must run 


Each into each like rivers that break ; 
The imprisoning banks; then buildings are hurled 
Low in the night, but when sleepers awake 

There is great peace in the fallen world. 


SYRINGA 


In the amber grove leisurely, 
Hearing but not listening’ 

To the airborne shouts of children, 
We had halted, astonished 

To see the syringa tree so boldly 
Realise our simple walking happiness. 


Oh I must have, you said, 

A flower from that mirroring tree! 
But I the contemplative spoke: 

To touch the flowers is forbidden. 


. You laughed and climbed the wire 


And took your choice; the loveliest flower, 
And turned to me upon the evening hill. 


You were a cup 

Into which flowed the season’s restlessness: 
Voluptuous sky, scent of buds, 

_ The stir of mallard on the lake. 

‘ You were flesh of the SPrRE, ) 
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fey of the visible eh ori ee sin, 
Self-seeking doom—I raged against 
‘The common human need assaulting me. 





‘Suddenly you dashed the flower to. the ground— 
And I walked away walled in the loneliness 
Of a passion for death and innocence. 
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‘ull of colour, of suggestion, were the names bequeathed - 
to Chesterfield by the turbulent band of pit-sinkers who 
_disembowelled the earth in the outer valleys. Names 

all the way from old Ireland. Like O’Connell, Riordan, 
| Murphy, Cryans, and the rest: ghostly whispers of full- 
blooded men who once roistered along the streets. 








In Prescot yard where he lived were, also, the descendants 
one Patrick McNeice. Among themselves they argued 
at this was a Scottish name. But the map of Ireland was 
ten all over their faces. They lacked only the brogue. 
But in their acquired, soft, Derbyshire dialect they could 
Il wheedle ducks off a pond. Sheila, the youngest, 
a fine upstanding wench with brilliant dark eyes and 
perfect oval face of a colleen. She was independent 
her big, flashing brothers; earning her own living in 
the great weaving sheds down Brampton way where so 
any of the local pit-lads found their mates. 
The two families were very close. The homogeneity of 
> race persisting. Sheila never troubled to knock at the 
ath door, she was so sure of a welcome. Often, at 
ht, she would run out to the shops in St. Mary’s Gate is 
d purchase some delicacy merely for the pleasure of me 
ing supper with David and his parents. On these 
scasions the young folk laughed together, and bantered 
words across the table exactly in the manner of brother 
| nd sister. Though really they were in love. Of course is 
ey were in love, all their lives they had been hand in. se 
and: how could it be otherwise? But the lad did not t 
salise. Only Sheila was fully conscious of the fact and 
_ brought her much sweet anguish. : For David was a 
ie 49 
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poet. And, in his teens, moved by infatuation and fancy, 


he went out lassing, crystallizing these emotions in verse 


which he must read out to Sheila. She thought them 
wonderful but dedicated wrongly, so that she often wept 
far into the night. 






But they were all miners. The pits absorbed them as — 


the sea drinks in drops of water. 


David worked with his father and brothers in one ofa a hI 


large group of collieries toward the Yorkshire border, — 
well on the road to Sheffield. He was born to bea pitman. — 


fps; 


The Heath side of the family were pure Derbyshire; colliers — 
for generations, and before that, quarrymen probably — 
back to the days of the Romans. Tools came readily to 


his hands. He was tall and slender like a birch, a young © 


birch that bends to the wind but never breaks. A collier, 
then: but the mingling of blood made ferment in his veins. 


A great reader too, with the town library less than fifty — 
yards away. And, across St. Mary’s Gate, the fine ald 
church that lifted its bulk from the streets and its own leafy 
screen. Here, on sunny days, he would sit for hours 
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reading poetry maybe, or perhaps a novel woven round the © 


life of some colourful personage like Don Juan, or Gil 
Blas, or laugh and weep all in one breath over the folk ina 
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Russian tale; now and again holding up his head when a | 
girl clicked her heels on the flagged path. For he was | 
interested, also, in the life around him. And a wench was — 
tangible, you could hold her; feel the pulse of her living — 


body. All these sensations he clothed in a fine fabric of — 


words, for that was how his mind worked—it was for ever 


weaving phrases. 


In this play-boy fashion he read, and flirted, through his ; 


teens. 


And then, suddenly, he was cured of his gallantry. You — 
might say, purged; and the cathartic was administered by 


a young hosiery worker of Nottingham. It was really a 


+ 


pick-up. He met her first when he was on a trip to that — 


city of rare and lovely wenches. But she was astonishingly 


pecet- 
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dainty, and delicately scented to make the blood riot. 
Elusive, too, like a will-o’-the-wisp, so that one moment you 
seemed to hold her and the next she was gone. He followed 
this forlorn chance for weeks. Spending all his pocket 
money, dipping deeply into his savings; for the rail fare 
_ alone cost a small fortune, and she had a pretty way of 
accepting gifts. ‘You shouldn’t really,’ she would say. 


_ ‘Really, youshouldn’t!’ But reaching out with both hands. 


Week after week—until he found her out. 
Until he discovered he was only one of many, and not the 


- most important at that. It was shock. He turned toward 


home in a daze—at the last, there was always home! In 


: the carriage he remembered it was November the fifth. 
_ Fires were flickering in the suburbs of this false city: he 


’ 
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watched them leap up, flare red, die away... ‘Who’s the 
guy?’ he thought bitterly. He was late stumbling down 
the passage, but Sheila responded instantly to his low, 


- familiar whistle, and he told her everything. They stood 
together in their own secret corner of the yard. The 
 lamp-light fell warm on the cobbles. Out of high, purple 
- shadow the old crooked spire stared down mistily. He 


poured out all his troubles, and she took him in her fine, 
young arms and wept over him. 

Well, he was safe at last. : 

Time passed in the vague way it has, bringing ambiguous 
change. They were wed. Which meant, outwardly, that 
Sheila must move from one house to the next, and finish 
with the weaving. But old man Heath was carried out of 


- the pit with a crushed pelvis, and that was a black day. 


The marriage was perfect, only they were pinched for money. 


E The burden fell on David. True, there was compensation 


—but what a miserable pittance! And David’s wages 
which had been good until the roof collapsed. It is a 
fact that relatives working together in the same stall 


rarely hit it off; relieved now of the father’s dominant 


presence, David’s brothers turned awkward and began to 


dole him out the bare day’s money as if he were the merest 
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market man. Every pay-day brought its bitter. quarrel. 
They argued that they themselves were married, had bigs “3 
families, that he was after all only a youth. David protested i 
fiercely. Pointing out that his was the greater obligation, — 
they were taking the food out of their parents’ mouths, — 
and he was as good a pitman as any one of them. But it ie. 
made no matter. He turned morose, his fine blue eyes _ 
for ever clouded with a film of resentment. Until the e 
situation became intolerable, and, in a wild outburst of # | 
Irish rage he threw it up, flung away his job, crying: naa 

‘T’ hell wi’? it! They’m no brothers o’ mine—an’ 
smoke goes up at more pits ’an one!’ yh 

And so he came to Salton. ae 

An important event in his life foreshadowed by the easy a4 
manner in which he obtained a place. Even though the 
reasons were complex. Such as: his youth and build, 
the blue scar across his forehead, the eager lock on hisds 
face, and the fact that he was stepping into dead man’s ia 
shoes. Pits 

But, here he was—standing on the brow of this strange, — 
new pit. With a lost feeling but knowing deep down that 
all his life he had been drifting toward this one spot. The” @ 
men grouped around him were strange also, of a different i 
breed. They were, bigger, more intense, and, because the _ 
pit was five miles south, they used a form of dialect rarely 
heard in the streets of Chesterfield, “Dunna,’ they were — a 
saying and ‘shanna,’ and when they spoke about their 
- women, they said: ‘Shey’s a’ whom’ now-—! It was odd: 
but it was Derbyshire. Through the dusty screen windows _ 
he could see how the sun was tearing into these night 
clouds, shredding them to colour deep as damson; how 
everywhere along the hillsides the same rich pattern of 
green and gold repeated itself in countless variation. _ It a 
was strange and grand: but it was Derbyshire. Meanwhile, | 
before him, in the black well of the shaft, the cages were ~ a 
performing their shuttle service. The deep-toned bell rang 
out its signal, three for men, and now his turn had come. | 
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“poised, aad remained hace for that fraction af time 
before the final plunge. And then—down. . i 

Like a stone, the walls a yellow blur of speed, so that he — 
knew once more the twist to his bowels, the queer feeling 
_ of uplift as though he were being pinned to the steel-deck 
_ roof. But over in a flash, the chair settling softly like a 
_ great bird. And he was free to follow through doors that 
_ clapped, out to a gallery high as the caves at Speedwell. 
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Here everything was brilliantly lit, white light spurting — 
/ ae from the bulbs niched in rough-hewn grey walls. Ata point — 
’ ‘a in the side was a blackboard chalked with hieroglyphics. 
_ As the colliers passed by they softly called a number, and 


the deputy presiding made a mark, and that was a man. 
_ Here was the inspection station where David would receive 
his orders. He knew instinctively that these men grouped cae 
pee _ around the board were on the market. Their faces gave 
_ them away; pallid, drawn, turned toward the man who had 
_ power over their lives. They comprised the weak, the 
_ maimed, the half-blind, who would be discarded without 
compunction if nothing offered. And still the flow of 
 colliers continuing and the strokes falling like flakes of snow. 
David watched the scene, praying fervently in his mind 
that some man might holiday. If he were sent back, 
- how could he face them at home? The Blessed Saints 
spare him that ignominy! But the deputy was staring 
round, examining his material: in that manner because 
his was the responsibility. His deep-set eyes seemed 
to fix on David. i 
“A new chap, eh?’ he said. “Best go out t’ One’s con-, 4 
_veyor, an’, dun forget, thy mate ull be John Bury. His 
glance flickered to a grey-faced, elderly man standing ng 
next to David. ‘An’ thee,’ he went on, ‘thee go wi’ him 
an? show him the way. Fill in wi’ Jim Taplow, an’ no an 
, ~ back chat neither!’ i 
There was considerable emphasis on the last words, but 
_ David was thinking—John Bury. Over and over again: | 
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well, it was easy. But he must cling to his guide who was 
shuffling away; moving along this rope-road which was 
roofed with steel girders immensely strong. Here, white 
ribbons of light were playing fantastic tricks with deep 
shadow. And long strings of tubs seemed to squat on the 
rails, waiting patiently for the turn to commence. 

. Out to a junction where galleries opened before them 
like spread fingers. 

The man turned left into darkness and at once their own 
lamps sparked out, to reveal more grey walls pock-marked. 
with traces of high explosive. There was grey dust on the 
floor; spurts of it lifting to speed away on the wind. No 
supports. Nothing but the grim hanging rock, and these 
men tramping along thinking each his thoughts. David’s 
mind split between little pictures of home, which meant 
Sheila; and everything his imagination could weave around 
the name, John Bury. For many hundreds of yards until 
the man decided that they must rest. Just inside a travelling 
road turned from the main level, where was set a huge 
cross-girder marked on the base with the inscription: 


Conveyor No. 1. Here they crouched for ease. The . 


man peering at him in a furtive manner, so that David, 
to break a silence which was rapidly becoming mesmeric, 
must ask: 

“Is it‘ farout?’ 

“Middlin’.’. The word was flung at him. 

‘What like is my mate?’ 

“Work yoh t’ death. .. .’ 

The man’s eyes had a strange opaque lustre. They 
were exactly like glass marbles; and David, watching the 
uncouth gestures, noticing how a nervous tic periodically 
distorted the slack mouth, decided that here was one of 
those characters half crafty, half daft. 

‘But hey will pay——’ the voice droned on ‘—not like 
yon other, Big Jim. Hey’s a pig. A perfect swine, who’ll 
drive yoh on, an’ belly-ache; moanin’ a’ th’ time ’till 
| Friday, an’ then hey’ll rob yohr eyes out.’ 
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Big Jim! That would be Jim Taplow—another name. 

But the man was moving off, shuffling along this runway 
that was little more than a crévice; as if the earth in some 
cataclysm had been riven and was now striving to repair 
the breach. Over long stretches the roof came low and 
David must crouch to slide his back under splintered bars. 
The dust at his feet was changed in colour. It was blue- 
grey, and it rose in spirals round their legs, a myriad carbon 
particles giving it a glitter like hoar-frost. How much 
more? He couldn’t wipe the sweat away, it must run 
freely, into his eyes blinding him, his mouth until he was 
dry as a lime-kiln. As the passage became more and more 
difficult, the man, his face near to ground, forced himself 
along like a grey animal pursued by fear. But David for — 
pride’s sake would never let his guide elude him. And 
then, suddenly, they were through, out to a suffusion of 
light with the shadows of men flickering on the roof. 
Two men hunched in the side, stripped ready for toil. 
David expected a greeting, but they did not speak, never 
even troubled to look up. 

‘John Bury?’ he asked quietly. 

“Ta’e off yohr clo’es. . . .” a deep voice, husky, but not 
unpleasant. 

Bare to the waist David knew a little relief. The stir 
of wind cooled his skin, and, for greater comfort, he used 
the edge of one hand to scrape away the moisture from his 
body. And now he could peer round, take stock of these 
men who had been mere names. That one crouched 
opposite was Jim Taplow . . . the man who moaned, and 
then robbed your eyes out . . . the antipathy sown in 
David’s mind became intense dislike. It was the eyes 
mostly—the quick glance of small, flaring eyes. Also 
there was the way in which he displayed his strength. 
By bunching the muscles of thick arms across a chest 
matted with hair. It was repulsive. 

But, John Bury? What of him? 

He was in shadow, averted, nothing to see except the 
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glimmer of white flesh. The silence continuing. As if 
each listened to the others’ thoughts. In this restricted 

space even their breathings were plangent. 

And then Big Jim was pitching into his mate. 
- *Good owd Softy Bill’—a nasty snarling voice—‘so 
they hed t’ send thee. Out 0’ a’ th’ chaps ’at stan’ i’ yon ) 
- bottom they hed t’ pick on thee... isnait just marvellous!” ~ 
The last words were poisonous. David’s heart was like 
-a stone—what kind of men were these? o 
‘Thou knows thou’rt finished, knows thou’rt pastit... 
an’ yet thou keeps on. What th’ hell for? Why doesna ~ 
‘thou do reight an’ get thissen put away somewheer— 
int’ Union, int’ ’sylum, onnywheer—so long as it’s clean 
out o’ my sight an’ hearing!’ t 
David, watching the man cringe, had a sick feeling. 
‘He wished himself miles away; and yet he must speak, __ 
must make the request: 

‘Could yoh fix me up wi’ some tools—just for t?— 
day?’ - : 

It was like a red rag to a bull. 

‘An’ they ha’e no tools. Wey ha’e t’ set ’em up wi’ 
everythin’, an’ then as bold as brass they’ll walk up on a 
Friday an’ claim t’ see th’ ticket!’ 

The man’s eyes seemed to burn. It was real naked hate 

_ that David met and he was appalled. His lips trembled 

_. when he managed to say: 

a ‘I wasn’t askin’ thee for aught———’ | 

re The man blew out a long breath. ‘So thou’rt one 0’ 
_ that sort, eh? Well, thou munna rattle at me. JI let no 

ninny talk t? me. As thou’lt find out quick enew when 

wey meet sometime on top yonder!’ 

But David was too sick at heart to retaliate. Never 
before in his life had he been talked to like this. He could 
think of nothing adequate. 

*Ta’e what yoh want——’ 

John Bury was interposing at last. He was indicating 
shovels, shafts, hammers, threaded on a steel spike. 























a’e what yoh’ll need an’ let’s get goin’-—wey’ve wasted 
nough time.’ 

And so they passed along the gallery, loaded with these 
ools, but David had a feeling that he was lost. Up to the 
p edge of rock where they must insinuate their bodies 
over a loaded belt. And now they were on the face of coal 
hich ran transversely like a thin dark stream. On either 
ide men were diving into shot-holes, fiailing with their 
ong-helved picks, or shovelling like demons. Under 
hreads of light that flickered and danced as marsh gas 
lays on water. Crawling now, the two men must throw 
orward their tackle until they came to a cleft in the dark 
polished wall, where, chalked whitely on a prop, were the 
symbols, No. 9. John Bury saying curtly: 

_ ‘Heer wey are—yoh clean up while I break in.’ 

‘In that first hour David worked blindly, holding his own 
aly by imitation. He could make nothing of it: this 
cheme of things, this bustle and noise, this charivari that 
_ shaped itself into insolence. But gradually it came to him 
that this was their portion, their stint, the task that must 
e completed. Toiling on he tried to reason it out: in 
cubic feet, but the figures danced before his eyes. And 
yet there must be an answer. It was madness—but a 
ay of making a living. For this, and much more, he would 
ays remember his first day down Salton. 

Often, despite everything, he wished himself back with 
his brothers. How they would laugh—but at least they 
ere sane; their kind of work arduous—but it was sanity. 
his was like man’s first disobedience and the fruits thereof; 
his continued genuflexion; this toil in cramped motion, 
ith a burden of roof so heavy that a man must fold himself 
p like a jack-knife. And the atmosphere was merciless. 
It assailed him in close puffs of wind that held the stench 
f gas and the morbidity of human exhalation. The acrid 
fumes of powder smoke stabbed into his lungs. Every- 
where along the wall great masses of coal crashed down to 
further thicken the air with their clouds of black dust. 
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And in these dim, dusty fissures men were wielding picks, % 
thrashing the dark, recalcitrant adversary. ; * | 

If this was the far-famed machine mining, then it was 
like devil-dream. ... i: 

Long hours and no rest. Until the deputy came crawling 
along, his face a thin mask of gold over the flame lamp — 
he carried suspended from a neck-strap. He peered | 
David and said: 

“TI s’all want thy name.’ 

‘David Heath.’ 

The man wrote laboriously. His hand, David noticed, — 
lacked two of its fingers. Under a short end of lead 
pencil the characters slowly formed: \ 4 

‘John Bury. David Heath. No. 9. Shothole.’ + | 

When the deputy said: ‘An’ how’s things wi’ yoh, john a 
David strained to catch the reply. 

“None so bad .. . only wey’m behind.’ The same deep 
resonant voice, but complaining: 

“You'll catch up a’ right.’ 

“Happen——’ 
‘But yoh will.” And then softly: ‘Thou’lt be bound ca 
miss Jess for a bit.’ 

The implication was lost on David.. And Johir Bary 
was back to the task of tearing down these huge leaves — 
of mineral that David must shatter, must hack into blocks _ 
for easy handling. They could see only a limited length R 
of the hundred-yard conveyor. It came hissing out of 
darkness to disappear into deeper shadow. It was low | 
to earth so that David could grapple with these dark masses, 
heaving, tilt them over until they were caught by the thotion! 
of the belt. Gone ina flash! But where? As the deputy — { 
moved to No. 8. But not before a close inspection. Of. : 
the props stuck up like pins. Staring out to the goaf 
where were piles of slack, and loose heaps of rubble — 
thickly overlaid with black dust; where the floor lifted and — 
the roof strained to meet the fisor: where gases lurked in ; 
every dangerous combination. a 
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_ Onand on... until snaptime whea the conveyor whined 
into silence. 
The men leaving all this, crawling out; to squat either 
side of the gate, peer through their knees, eat and talk 
vigorously. Twenty? Perhaps more, but shadowy like 
fish in a dark pool. A flash of silver when a bottle was 
lifted; or floating specks of red light when eyes turned 
toward the hanging lamps. David drank deeply. He 
munched his slices slowly, savouring each morsel, extracting 
- the last dram of energy from the bread: crouched there 
_ close to his mate, his mind clinging to the scene as a child 
might to a macabre picture. He must listen to the conversa- 
tion. The words seemed to crackle along the roof. Talk 
about pigeons, dogs, horses ... and women. Too much 
talk about women. Of the kind that gave him urge to 
cross his breast. But nothing from John Bury, neither 
word nor gesture. A diversion when Big Jim began to 
_ upbraid Softy Bill: it was wicked, inhuman, to so persecute 
such a feckless creature, yet the men were grinning... . 
where then was the much-vaunted chivalry of the miner? 
Twenty minutes—and they were all back on the face. 
Which now showed great gaps where the men had delved. 
Its straight symmetry distorted, everywhere along the bank 
these jutting cliffs. of mineral that offered nothing but a 
_ continuity of effort. John and David in their stint cutting 
_ like swordsmen; or, changing posture rapidly, in a clinch 
like that of wrestlers. David’s mind almost void, clamped 
~ down so that he could think of nothing—only that he must 
keep going. Grit your teeth, but keep on. “Long dark 
hours. Until three-quarter time when the deputy made 
his final inspection. Saying, after an expert survey of the 
situation: ; 
‘You’m behind, John, lad. Dost think yoh’ll do it?’ 
‘If wey ha’e t’ eat it j 
- There was something in the voice that brooked no 
- criticism, and the deputy crawled away, satisfied no doubt. 
And from then on it was like frenzy. John Bury riving 
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at. the coal with sudden renewed violence. His strokes 
were deep, but astonishingly elegant with every cell giving — 

off its quanta of energy. David must labour to keep with 
ps him. Both were oily with sweat and dust, their bodies 
like huge dark stamina attracting, holding, the black 
‘drifting pollen. Everything from the loins. Until all - 
semblance of civilisation was obliterated, and the crouched 
figures were like idols, the lamp-light cutting out their dark, — 
diminished features into something statuesque . . . but dull ‘2 
and dark as if wrought out of gun-metal. In this kind of | 
utter toil all else is lost: there can be no memory, no future: 
only the present, and that is hallucination. 

As the first men to finish left the wall. a 

They went by laughing, showing their teeth. Tools ft 
clanging with the zest of effort towards freedom. But they 
Jibed a little at John. Queer—thought David: why, when 
they were free, should they bear malice? They sabre by 
ne crawling on hands and knees, saying: 
: “Hey, John, lad—this ull niver do!’ 
Bes “Whativer’s amiss, my owd lad?’ 
& “S’ould yoh like some snap sent in?’ 

As when a big man is downed. 

The belt was running almost empty. Someone from 
far out of darkness whistled shrilly, and that was the signal: 
no more loading. Now they must cast away their coal, 
feed it to the goaf, make fancy walls of it, pack it anywhere 

. but clear the face. As the conveyor moaned and — 
Biittored into silence, its day-long slide ended at last. 
Other men were leaving the wall, clanking their tools in 
jubilance; talk and laughter fading away like mist. It 
was like salt on an open wound. For there were still 
‘slines of mineral left in this one stint to be cut, heaved at, 
lost, a double throw—heartbreaking! David was ee 
spent. Well, he was finished, but no white flag: when the 
body quits, spirit takes over. Flesh is nothing: only the — 
will counts. And it was paramount that nothing be left. 
The oncoming shift would claim the wall in their turn, 
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warm over it like grey ants, tear this conveyor apart ae ae 
piece it together again one step nearer the face. . . but | 
__ that was for another day. ‘a 
__ One thing certain—everything comes to an end. 
_ It was over and they were setting props and bars. And 
now they were together in the gate dressing, their swollen 
_ fingers clumsy with all these buttons. John’s face, ashe 
bent to lock away the tools, was etched strangely in dark 
} lines. 
ee ‘Ready?’ he asked, smiling faintly as if further words 
were unnecessary. 
: “We've got a long trail t’ th’ bottom,’ David said. 
 *Surely—but wey’ll get theer dunna fret.’ TG 
P _ There was feeling in that soft deep voice. It touched 
David. So the man was not altogether insensible, he 
; be: knew of his mate’s plight and was offering sympathy. 
x “Wey wor handicapped fro’ th’ start——’ John went 
on. ‘But let’s get goin’.’ s 
_ _David’s legs seemed half paralysed yet he must force 
’ them along, down this long dreary travelling road with its ( 
_ blue dust that swirled angrily to fill their ears, eyes, nostrils, a 
DT anid lay a further veneer over features already thickly crusted ‘ 
_ Out to the main level where a full wind dried the paste on 
their faces and formed a pattern across their lips. Here 
they could walk upright: but pain stabbed into David’s 
back when he straightened. 
On and on. Mice squeaking in the pack walls. Yes, 
_ they were part of all this, must live out their infinitesimal 
cravings. And now the shift-men passing by, pallid like i 
a _ ghosts, finger-tips dripping spots of silver, bringing with un 
them a smell of surface, an emanation like the breath of 
freedom. But David’s mind was numb. He could think 
of nothing else but tea, hot tea, a cigarette, these things, 
his lungs crying out for the warmth and fragrance of tobacco 
smoke. 
_ In the darkened pit-bottom there was no sound save that 
of water flowing to the sump. The men were out, and 
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John must walk away into the shadows behind the shaft 
seeking an onsetter. Who came moaning about other 
work t’ do, why didna they come t’ time same’s th’ rest, 
such like, until John said curtly: 

‘Ring that bell, an’ dun talk so much.’ 

And then the swift flight like birds winging. 

And they were out, bursting through to a world wide 
open. With air like honey to taste. David was aware 
of the sun which showered light like a great fountain. 
Aware of the burning blue sky, where, over the peak lands, 
huge masses of cumulus sailed like ships, silver ships. 
The slope sides still showed their green and gold and deep 
indigo shade, but wet and shiny like lacquer. The low dark 
buildings in the yard seemed to cower away from the light. 

Oh, it was keen this light, shimmering and sparkling, so: 
that they must shade their eyes to ward off the splinters. 

As they reached for the gantry rails with the dust at their 
feet glowing redly. 

And now in a final repudiation they must hand in their 
lamps. Check out at the cabin whose tier upon tier of 
lights shone like banks of luminous flowers. Traversing 
this narrow strip of red-ash path to the gates, and freedom. 
Well, they were free at last, standing together on the asphalt 
road. The scales falling from David’s eyes so that he could 
see his mate fair and square, and it was like meeting a 
stranger. At once he must readjust his ideas about the 
man’s age: why, he was young, no more than eight and 
twenty. Heavy as shadow lay the grime on his face, but 
under this the features were sombre, only the eyes were 
vividly alight, of a keen grey. 

“Yoh go that way?’ 

The same deep voice, and for that reason strange in 
David’s ears. 

‘{ ha’e t’ catch a bus for Chesterfield.’ 

‘An’ I live up yon i’ Salton . . . but let’s rest for a 
minute.’ ; 

-Under the glowing green hedge, squatted in that queer 
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colliers’ way, staring at each other. And then David asked 
tentatively: 

“Did I pass?’ 

“Yoh mean——?’ The man’s eyes were very keen. 

“If thou hasn’t got a regular mate, I s’ould like t’ ha’e 
another go.’ 

“My mate wor killed... .’ 

Quietly, but David’s mind leapt to it. Ofcourse! Why 
hadn’t he realised? He plucked a tuft from the hedge. 


In his dark hand it was an incredible green: and then he 


lifted his eyes. Nothing, only that fixed sombre expression. 
And yet there was something about this man extraordinarily 
attractive to David. He felt a strange yearning that he 
might stand high in the other’s regard. 
“I didna understand,’ he said. ~ t 
“How could yoh v 
“I can bring some tools.’ 
*Ther’s no need, wey ha’e plenty . . . I s’all just ha’e t’ 
square up wi’ his folk, that’s a’.’ 
“We work together, then?’ 
John Bury smiled. And it was like a sudden light in a 
dark room. 
‘T canna see owt agenit...an’ wey’ll do better to-morrow 
yoh’ll see.’ 
He stood up straight and hauled David to his feet. 
“I back yoh’ll be stiff 1’ th’ mornin’.’ 
David nodded. ‘But it ull work off,’ he said. - 
‘Well, good day——’ that deep resonant voice. 
‘So long, John.’ 
- David walked away sloughed of his tiredness. His heart 
as light. It was astonishing how easily he could throw 
off his weariness, stride out so blithely. He filled his 
lungs with great breaths of the pure air: the sun at his 
back seemed to suck out the poison juices. And now he 
could think of home, home was the lodestar; and Sheila, 
and the wonder of it all when he told her. 
Nothing on the main road so he must wait for the service 
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: bus. | Mating. he could see his mate, like a ‘hadow now, 


climbing the glossy slope sides. Well, they were butties. 
With many more such days before them, and much hewing’ 
to be done. For limitless are these Derbyshire measures, 
and how dark and rich the coals. 
Listen to this from the book of seams: . 
Dunstan, Deep Softs, Black Shale, Piper, and the 
arithmetical Three Quarter. Names at once local and 


_ liquid, breathing, as it were, of the county under which this 


dark wealth so deeply lies. If you whisper, Tupton, in 
the streets of Chesterfield folk will turn as if you are 
calling them. 

Waterloo? Well, that still aes battle and sudden 
death. 

No less! 
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NORMAN CAMERON 
TWO POEMS 


A HOOK FOR LEVIATHAN 


_Abh, yes, the works are busy on the Hook 


Designed to drag Leviathan from hiding. 
“Not really mean it?’ Why, man, have a look! 
Ten thousand tons of steel along the siding, 


“A billion cubic feet of foundry sand— 
We’ve not collected all that stuff for play. 
A project such as this, you’ll understand, 
Is not to be completed in a day. 


“Think of the huge machine-tools we'll employ 
To cut the barbs: no metai’s hard enough— 
They’re still kept waiting for the new alloy. 


_ We’d have you know, Leviathan’s jaws are tough. 


‘Then there’s the little matter of the line— 


Unprecedented problem of suspension. 
A million strands, we’ve found, would be too fine; 
We’re making fresh experiments in tension.’ 


And if you ask, ‘Where will you find the vessel 

To carry such a hook?’ the owners stare: 

‘Surely we have enough with which to wrestle. 

We’re not ship-builders; that’s not our affair.’ 
c ‘ 65 f 
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THE VERDICT 


It was taken a long time ago, 
The first pressure on the trigger. aa 








fe Why complain that the verdict is so? 
s It was taken a long time ago. 

; And our grave will have many a digger, ogi 
a The Mongol, the Yank and the nigger. , 
i It was taken a long time ago, oy) Se 
MY The first pressure on the trigger. 3 
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KAFFIR TRUCK 


Against the peach trees, whose pink blossoms reached 
up into a sky all blue save for a small reef of cloud, the 
brilliant red blouses of the convicts stood out like giant 
poppies. It was quiet in the orchard with only the clink 
of the shovels on stones and the murmur of the prisoners’ 
voices to disturb the stillness of the early summer morning. 

Ten yards off from the convicts, his back against a tree- 
trunk, Hansie van Aardt, the warder, rested one hairy 
sunburnt arm on the mouth of his rifle, scratched his 
unshaven chin withthe back of his other hand, and tried 
to sort out his memories of the booze party they’d had at 
his sister’s house the night before. He kept his eye on the 
red blouses automatically, but as he knew most of their 
faces of old he looked chiefly at the new convict who had 
joined the gang that morning. 

The newcomer, Robert Ncgobo, was swinging his 


‘shovel cheerfully and not talking much at first. His terror 


of the night before had been replaced by a puzzled interest 
at the strangeness of his surroundings, and a glow of 
comfort from the familiar feel of the sun striking full down 
on his dark brown powerful neck. He too had been 
given plenty to think about by the events of the previous 
three nights. And there was still the wonder of the long 
train journey from his kraal on the slopes of the 
Drakensberg near Estcourt crowding his memory with new 
impressions. 

The nearest he had been to the white man’s cities before 
this trip was Estcourt, a pleasant upland township with a 
factory for making sausages and several big stores where 
Robert had spent many mornings of his youth leaning on 
the counters staring at the bottles of sweets, tinned food- 
stuffs, piles of calico, bridles, tin mugs, frying pans, mops, 
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beots, and overalls, and trying to fathom the language = 


of the occasional white visitors. He had learnt a few words 
of English at the tribal school six miles from his father’s 
kraal on the slopes of Ntaba’mhlope, the White Mountain 
But he had left when he was still in standard one and only 
seven years old, because his father needed him to herd the 
cattle. This life had suited him much better than squirming 


uncomfortably through the hot mornings on a narrow seat — 


he shared at school with a girl of his own age. It was not 
necessary to concentrate much on what the teacher was 









saying because the answers to her questions were written 


on the blackboard and all the children answered together 
in a chorus. 

Robert’s mind as he joined in the Sing-song responses 
was mostly away beyond the windowless openings in the 
crude-stone class room wall thinking of his more fortunate 


friends out on the hillside with the cattle, hunting birds 


and mice and catching insects to roast over a twig 
fire. It was his mother who had made him put on a shirt 
and ragged trousers and come to school. He longed to 
be bare-skinned, wearing only a loincloth, watching the 
hawks wheel, and hearing only in the great hot stillness 
the soft rooting mastication of the cows near the thin shade 
of the thorn trees. 

Mechanically he intoned: ‘The name of the man is 
Dan,’ his eyes on a lizard darting and pausing up the side 
of the window opening. ‘The man named Dan has a 
dog...’ The cheerful blend of fifty voices including his 
own, distressed Robert. Their noisiness hurt his head. 
He did not mind the singing class which came after. But 
this meaningless repetition of strange words made his 
thoughts muddled. He wanted to think about the adven- 
ture he and Amos Kumalo (who was eleven and proud 
that he had never left off his loincloth to attend school) 
had had down by the stream which cleft a narrow gorge 
between their two kraals. 

Two days before, Kumalo had persuaded him not to go 
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andered away from the cattle, clutching their catapults. — 
Kumalo was much stronger and the better shot, but it was 


Robert who had spotted the grey-winged hawk perched 
on the branch of a wild fig tree: with his first stone he 


hit it resoundingly on the wing close to the breast. It had 


flown off in a long low gliding sweep but peries again 
within fifty yards. 

“It cannot fly far,’ said Kumalo. ‘You may have broken 
its wing.’ 

Laughing with hope they had clambered over the rocks 


and spiky veld grass in pursuit. The hawk waited for | 
_ them, and then glided off, but never flying high. Kumalo 
_ got in one more shot which struck it in the body. It 
_ squawked its anger and fled down towards the gully where 
they had first sighted it. 


The chase had gone on all the afternoon, backwards and 


_ forwards, up and down the gully till it was nearing sundown 
and the cattle had to be driven back into the kraal. Robert 


had forgotten about it next day when they went out along 


Bs the gully, but not Kumalo, and it was he who had seen the 
grey, streamlined body of the hawk almost hidden among the | 


leaves of a tree. 
‘The first shot is mine,’ said Kumalo quietly and he 


@ groped in the grass for a small stone for his sling. Holding 
their breath, they had stood thirty yards off while Kumalo 
_ drew his catapult back to his ear, one eye half-closed as he 


sighted the target. The stone sped unerringly, striking 


- the grey body full in the breastbone. It staggered, and 


they ran forward shrieking delightedly. But as they came 


on it took flight and disappeared among the acacia trees 
fringing the edge of the gully. 


They did not hurry after it now. The whole sunlit day 


stretched before them. The chase was on, the bird was 


wounded and they had the true hunter’s instinct of wishing 


e to savour the sweetness of the pursuit and the kill. They 
collected ammunition first, and then wordlessly parted, 
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one each side of the gully, moving towards the vast gateway 
between the mountains which shut off their kraals from 
the river plain. Their’bellies were full of maize-meat 
porridge and except for a drink from the widening trickle 
of water in the bed of the stream they needed no more 
sustenance for the day. 

In shortened glides the hawk kept ahead- of them. 
Kumalo became confident now that they would kill it, and 
shouted jokes across the gully. 

“You shall have the eyes, Hawk-eye,’ he cried once, 
when, after a long, hot search Robert had spotted it. 

“No, the breast! the breast!’ cried Robert thinking of 
the meat. ‘I struck it first in the breast.” He drew his 
sling back taut and loosed a stone which hit the bird in the 
head and tumbled it to the ground. 

Robert began chanting with triumph: ‘Ncgobo—the 
Killer of Hawks! His sling-shots never miss. Ncgobo 
the Hunter! Iam the Killer of the Grey Hawk! Aieeee! — 
Aieeee!’ 

He dashed after Kumalo, who had gone ahead. But the 
bird still had life. It rose from the ground almost at 
Kumalo’s feet and half flew, half hopped round the edge 
of a dry cleft which cut down into the gully. 
~ Kumalo scrambled down the bank to the water’s edge for 
more stones and then turned while Robert stalked cautiously 
along the top peering down with loaded sling poised. 
The hawk was sitting in profile in the middle of the deep 
cleft, its round dark eye riveted on the earthen bank, its 
hook-bent beak raised in a defiant curve. As Kumalo 
came in sight it turned to face him. In the same moment 
a stone hit it full on the side of the head, turning it over. 
It struggled into a sitting position again, its powerful 
wings outspread as though crucified in surrender. 

Kumalo laughed and looked up at Robert ten feet above 
his head standing with sling ready to fire the last 
shot. ‘Wait!’ he said, and turning swiftly he let fly. 


The stone struck the hawk in the eye, and it slumped 
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slowly over like a man riddled by the bullets of a mee 
squad. ; 

Robert slid down the bank, and watched Kumalo shake 
the body by one wing and saw the hawk’s head lolling in 


death. Kumalo picked it up by both claws and together 


they went down to the stream to put the bird’s head under 
the water to make sure it was dead. Then they sat by the 
water talking of the chase, enriching the details for the 
story they would have to tell round the kraal fire that night. 


The warder Hansie van Aardt yawned and silently cursed 
the heat of the sun striking through the branches. His 
wife was a jealous, interfering bitch. He ought to have 
had that girl at the party. She was willing. She showed 
that by the easy way he had persuaded her to come out into 
the garden at his sister’s place. 

Just after they’d kissed and his hands were beginning to 
roam, out had come Sarie, his wife, and screamed blue 
murder seeing them there by the wall of the lavatory. It 
would have served her right if he’d clouted her on the 
spot, in front of the girl. 

He’d given her a hiding when they got back home, but 
there wasn’t the same satisfaction in that. He thought of 
the plump shapely bosom he had been exploring when she © 
interfered and compared it with his wife’s breasts, sagging 
and slack from nurturing their four small children. Magtig / 
He ought to have got the girl’s name and address. He must 
go round and see his sister in the evening and find out 
where the girl lived. Maria... that was her name. He’d 
find her and take her down to the Crown Hotel for a 
couple of ports. That would get her going. Not that 
she seemed to need much encouragement. She wanted it 
all right, and he was the man to give her what she wanted. 

He might even get Japie Fourie, another warder, to lend 
him his car. He knew one or two nice quiet suburban 
roads where they could park undisturbed. Hell! But his 
head felt bad after mixing gin and brandy. 
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He stared with blank malevolence at the convicts. They 


were singing in harmony now, the sweat glistening on their 








bare forearms and necks and brown high-boned faces. 
Tickey Zulu was leading, as usual. He was a bad bastard 
for all his smiles and singing. He’d broken jail twice 


before. The new convict, Ncgobo, working alongside 


Tickey, seemed a quiet sort of Kaffir. Hansie did not go 
by appearances, however. Kaffirs were Kaffirs, and you 

did not trust any of them. They understood one thing— 

the strong arm, the whip and the bullet. Go soft with them 

and they thought you were less than a man. He, Hansie, 

never let them make that mistake. He’d plugged one 
bastard before who tried to run away. Some of the gang 

knew him of old. They never tried any tricks with him 

now. 

What the hell had they got to sing about? They were 


_ always singing, the bloody Kaffirs. Catch him singing if 
he had to swing a spade under a sun like this. A Kaffir 


was a Kaffir. You couldn’t think what was going on in 
that thick black woolly skull. Funny how they all seemed 


to know the tune. Didn’t matter what Tickey Zulu . 
_ Started up, they all chimed in. One Kaffir singing alone 


was lousy; but in a crowd they weren’t so bad. Hansie 
listened and understood a word here and there. They 
were singing about their work. Good iuck to them. 
Hansie shifted his gun so that he could rest his other 
arm on the mouth, and squinted up at the sun. Must be 
past eleven o’clock. Another hour to go before he had 
a break. Christ! He ought to have had that girl last 


i night. .. 


Robert liked the singing. It was the only part of his 


~ early schooling he took pleasure in. His fellow-travellers 
_ had been singing in the train coming up from Natal. He 


had not slept much on that trip. He woke at every station 
and stared out from his corner seat at the dark, deserted, 
dim-lit platforms, wondering what sort of people lived in 
these places, and whether they were of his own kind. 














: finally arrived had bewildered him, and the shunting 
ngines, and the shouting porters pushing luggage trollies. 
He could not absorb all that there was to see. He had 
ound a seat marked ‘ Naturelle Alleen’ (For Natives Only) 
nd sat down there with his bundle, and watched the 
latforms for a couple of hours before drifting away. 
“here were many of his own kind of people working 





ulu. They spoke mostly one of the white man’s languages 
—Afrikaans— which was more strange to him than English. 
hey were a poor lot physically. No wonder his ancestors 
ho had fought in Chaka’s marauding impis had swept 
hrough the Transvaal like a fiame. These were no 
ghters: they were little brown people, thin-legged and 
servile. 

Presently he decided to move on. He thought of asking 


Ider brother, Nkomo, was head waiter; Nkomo had 
romised to get him a job in the kitchen. He walked 
slowly through the crowd towards the exit and as he 
searched the faces of the passers-by he saw one heavy- 
ouldered broad-moustached Native pushing a barrow 
_ who was more of the breed of his countrymen and spoke 
_to him. 

* Sa’ubona wetu,’ he said politely. 

‘The man with the barrow stopped and greeted him with a 
hearty ‘Sa’ubona.’ They shook hands ceremoniously, and 
began a friendly conversation that carried Robert back to 
s kraal, to his relatives, and to the thought of his object, 
hich was to find work in order to pay the lobolo of ten 
ttle for the girl he desired to make his first wife. 

‘Work is hard to find in this town,’ said the man with 
e barrow. ‘There are too many of these Transvaal dogs 
ratching round for bones. I, Solomon Mpanza, am 
the best porter here because I am the strongest. The 
hite men know this. They do not treat me like the others.’ 
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he bustle and crowd of the Pretoria biation when he 




























here, doing odd jobs, but he did not hear them speaking. 


me of them where the Acacia Hotel was, the hotel where his | 
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Robert spoke of his brother who was head over all other 4 


waiters at the Acacia Hotel; Nkomo earned no less than 


nine pounds a month; he already had three wives and 3 


was saving to buy cattle for a fourth. There was work 
for Robert there when he found the place. Solomon 


told him of a ‘hotel’ for natives, at the back of the railway — 


yards, where he could get a bed for sixpence a night. He 


should go there with his bundle, and start his search from ~ 


that place. Robert thanked him, and after some more 
exchanges of information and courtesies moved away to 
find it. It was not more than a hundred yards away, 
and after he had booked a wooden plank bed which he 
paid for in advance, and deposited his blankets, food and 
clothes in the office, he set out to find the Acacia Hotel. 
He had much to look at on the way, and paused at many. 
shop-windows and big buildings before he found the street 


he wanted. Long before he reached the Acacia Hotel he © 
sighted his brother’s giant form at the curbside leaning © 
against a tree. They shook hands and Nkomo added a — 


separate grip of Robert’s thumb as a special mark of 
pleasure at seeing him. Robert spoke of ‘his father’s 


illness which the cold of winter had brought on so sharply. — 
Yet the old man was not unhappy for his sixth wife, whom — 
he had brought from the Dundee district the previous — 
spring, was with child. ‘Another one for my bank. — 
Children are wealth,’ the old man had ‘said chuckling, © 
when she donned the brass-studded cowskin worn over — 
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her naked breasts and belly as a sign she was pregnant. — 
The old man had often tried to count the number of his — 


children, but his mind was vague and confused surveying © 
his fifty years of manhood. Wives had died; and children — 
had grown up and gone away, some of them to the mines of _ 


the Ridge of White Waters, and some had never returned. 
He had not protested when Robert said he wished to go 


to the big town to find work. He, himself, had flung his’ 


last spear against the white man in the Bambata. Rebellion 
of 1906 and learnt to work for his conquerors in the coal 
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mines at Dundee. Robert wished to make a longer 


journey—to see more of the world, like Nkomo. And 
the old man had let him go with the promise that each 


- month he would send home two-thirds of his wages to be 


kept in safety for the purchase of the cattle which Robert 
needed to obtain Rachel Kumalo, half sister of Amos, 
his boyhood friend. 

“Have you eaten, brother?’ asked Nkomo, when Robert 
had ceased talking of their home. ‘If you will come back 
here at eight o’clock after I have served the white folk 
there will be food for you.’ 


Robert thanked him, ae after his brother had gone to 
his room at the back of the hotel he wandered off into the 
streets until late afternoon brought him back. It was 
dark now and the wide windows of the dining-room were 


_ brilliantly lighted so that Robert could see the heads of 


the people eating at the nearer tables, and see too the 
massive, white-coated upper half of his brother, crimson 
sash from one shoulder, moving majestically among the 
residents. ° 

Robert stood under a jacaranda tree watching the 


_ windows, and did not notice a dark green, closed van passing 


along the road at his back. 
‘What about that one?’ said the police sergeant driving 


the van. He had one eye on the road and one on the 


pavements. 

‘We'll try him,’ said the constable at his side. 

The van made a swift turn and came back to the curb 
opposite the tree under which Robert was standing. The 
two policemen jumped out and came across the road. 

‘Got your passes, John?’ said the sergeant curtly, 
speaking in Afrikaans. 

Robert shook his head, smiling and not properly under- 
standing. 

‘Pass! You got pass?’ said the sergeant in English, 
raising his voice. 
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} ‘Yebo, said Robert cheerfully, and. rummaged in his 


- coat pocket. He brought out a handful of papers and gave _ 


them all to the sergeant. The sergeant examined each in 
turn, muttering as he recognised them, ‘. . . residential... 
yah... tax exemption, yah... town pass, yah....’? Then 


he looked up. ‘Where’s your identity pass, John? Where — 


d’you come from?’ . 

Robert did not follow what was said, and answered in 
Zulu. 

The constable tried to explain. 

“You from Natal?’ he asked. 

“Yebo. Yes, baas, Natal.’ 

“You work here, eh?’ 

“No, baas,’ 

The constable: looked at the sergeant, who nodded. 


‘Bring him in,’ said the sergeant in Afrikaans. Robert 


suddenly found his wrist grasped and twisted behind his 


back, and a knee urging him forward. He had no time __ 


toargue. He was pushed through the van doors and givena 
shove which sent him sprawling against one of the benches 
which ran each side of the interior. The doors were 
slammed and he was in darkness. 

The engine started up and the van atubk away beneath 
the shadows of the jacaranda trees whose leaves patterned 
the road with faint islands, canals and continents. 


Robert was given a fortnight’s hard labour after spending 
three days in prison waiting the charge. So long as the 
sentence was worked out in the open air, in this orchard 
where he was swinging his spade rhythmically with the 
other nine convicts, Robert did not mind. It was not 
work for which he was paid: he belonged now to that free 


labour-force of many thousands annually gaoled for mis- 


laying or neglecting to carry all their passes. 


Tickey Zulu, the convict alongside Robert, who had been 


leading the singing, stopped to lean on his shovel and wipe 
the sweat age his forehead. 
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‘now.’ 


_ invisible under the dirty brown topee. Tickey began a 
_ new song in Zulu which, from being a solo, became a 


Bess harmonised chorus once the words were picked up by the 
a ‘Test: 
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“The Hairy One is sleeping, 

3 The Hairy One is sleeping. 

5 He is sleeping on his gun, he is sleeping on his gun. 

2 : Oh, may his gun go bang-bang! Oh, may his gun go 





“a bang-bang! 
Be Oh, may his gun blow the hairs off his head!’ 
EE Laughing among themselves the convicts worked harder 


_ among the weeds and stones. Robert kept time with his 
spade as it clanged on the stones for a while. Then he 
_. stood up to straighten his back. 

Ce Among the branches of a peach tree, ‘whose pink blossoms 
‘reminded him of the fruit tree standing in his father’s 
_ kraal, Robert saw a grey bird moving: it was a dove. 
_ He looked at the warder dozing under the tree and on an 
_ impulse picked up a smooth round stone and flung it at the 
bird. He could not restrain an exclamation of delight 
__as he saw it strike home, and the bird tumble to the ground. 
He dropped his spade and ran off to seize it before it 
could recover. 

P Behind him he heard a shout from the warder, but 
_ ignored it—he must catch the bird before it rose—it might 
_ beonly stunned. Stooping to avoid the drooping branches 
of the trees, he dashed forward and reached the bird as 
_ it lay with one shattered wing spread out like a fan. 
Hansie, as he shouted, saw the fleeing red blouse duck 
as if to take cover. Cursing, he raised his rifle to his 
shoulder and pulled the trigger. The crack of the shot 
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‘Look!’ he said in an aside. ‘The Hairy One is sleeping Te om 





Robert paused to confirm the statement. Hansie van is 
_Aardt’s head was lolling forward and his face was almost 
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froze the rest of the convicts into attitudes of fear. They 


turned their heads, keeping their bodies still, and saw the 


crouching figure twist round sharply as if gripped by a 
giant unseen hand. > 

Hansie ran forward, shouting a warning to the convicts 
to stay where they were, his gun held ready in both hands 
for a second shot: but he saw, as soon as he came up to 


the body, that it was not necessary. The bullet had struck 


Robert just over the heart. He sat on crumpled crossed 
legs, arms outspread facing the warder, as if crucified in 
surrender, still holding the dove by its claws, in one hand. 

Hansie looked at the grey bird in the dying man’s hand, a 
puzzled wonder on his face. ‘“‘The verdombe Kaffir!’ he 
muttered, pleased with his accurate shooting despite a 
thick night. ‘Serve the bastard right.’ And he turned to 
call two of the convicts to assist him with the body. 
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PATRIC DICKINSON 
MANKIND AND STAR 


Orion or Plough or Bear 
Or embodied Zodiac “ 
Relate mankind and star, 
And of the Infinite make 
A tolerable scale 

For our imagination— 
Create a constellation 
Mundane or mythical. 


O stars that are worn and spare 
And long in coming back, 

Like soldiers from a war 

For some forgotten sake, 

That still must spin a tale 

About the desolation— 

Create a constellation 

For those that flared and fell—— 


OQ shine upon us where 
We lie linked in the dark 
And none but I to share 
Her light the heavens lack 
To reaffirm the whole 
Enigma of creation— 
Create a constellation 
Our own lives to foretell. 
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ALAN ROSS 
TWO POEMS 


FURNITURE IN A ROOM 


The objects rearrange themselves. 
according to light or personality. 

The painting, books, and telephone; 
the bowl of flowers on the yellow shelves. 


And each reflects a choice 

made on behalf of life: a voice 
raised to defend a truth, an assertion 
refusing to pander to a wife. 


The shadow falls on table, desk; 

the room assumes a different bearing, 
posing to greet each stranger; as if 
conscious of what his mind is wearing. 


So that when, at last, the conversation 
lags, the room itself takes charge: 


puts on an intellectual face, or becomes 
virulent and moody, and grows more large. 


LUNEBURG 


The courtroom holds the afternoon in chains 


October settles on water and weeping willows. 


Under stone bridges, leaves like boats 


Drift golden in the mourning air. Sunlight 
Grows weak behind a steaming sky. 
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And sak inside the lead begin to die. 


_ Words are weights balanced like metal 


On the falling scales. The faces no longer 
Display emotion, but a sense of failure. 


The courtroom holds the afternoon in chains 


_ Justice like a priest relentlessly performs 


Its rite. The case has meaning 
But no valid spirit. And now the accused 
Fidget, like ferrets robbed of sight. 


The courtroom holds the afternoon in chains 


Churches lean into the sky like judgements. 
History surrounds the court with evidence 

Of man and action. The sentences 

Are true, and cause no violent reaction. Wd 


The courtroom holds the afternoon in chains 
Society throws down:a glove 

And fetters each weak and yielding will. 

The world’s crime is absolved in unimportant 


Deaths, and justice continues towards its kill. 


The courtroom holds the afternoon in chains. 
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TOM WINTRINGHAM 
EMBARKATION LEAVE 


For each brief embarkation leave 

in the changing war that is never over 
while we have lives, 
we have the need to state our need. 


We’ve both known love as a wound’s fever; 
known, too, the words ‘it isn’t loaded’ 
that are suicide; 


and there’s plenty left of childhood’s greed; 


So this loving’s possible, and no other: 
bodies’ delight in beating death— 

no fool hope’s growth, 9 
none of the waiting, the futile grieving. 


We need the sunlight’s unhurried loving 
that pauses for laughter, or for breath; 
but takes no oath. 

It is impossible? So is our living. 
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JOCELYN BROOKE 


EQUINOX 


Walking on the Autumn hillsides 
Above the ruined town, 

The grey skies oppressing 

The mind with weight of sadness, 
The country unfolding, hill 
Upon piled-up hill, the vineyards 
Heavy with fruit, but the farms 
Untenanted or unfriendly; 


- Walking the rain-wet paths 


By the orchards, the pink houses, 
The Jewish burial-ground— 
At the turn of the hedged pathway, 
A soldier stopped me, grinning— 
White teeth and ginger tash— 
Wanting to know the time; 
A Sapper on bomb-disposal, 
Sweating, stripped to the waist, 
Friendly in a sad country: 
Preparing the ground for peace. 
And walking on in*the rain 
Through the windless Autumn country, 
I held Time in my hand— 
The caged and static moment, 
Poised between Summer’s ending 
And threat of starveling Winter; 
The hour of transition, 
An epoch’s climacteric— 
The time of migrations 
And the tribal movement; 
War’s easy summer climate 
Unsettled now by rumour 
Of leafless, difficult peace; 
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Our age’s equinox 
Coming with the soft rain, 
The young grass in the hedgerow 
And the Sapper’s naked smile 
In an unfriendly country. 









And I shall remember ae 
In stripped and winter future ; 
This rain and the hedged pathway, ay 
The moment held in the hand: eo 
The soldier’s smile at the frontier 
Friendly in the knife-edged moment 
Dividing the two climates: 

Our Summer threatened by peace 
And War becoming Winter. | 
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A DAM IN INDIA 






I feel uneasy living beneath this dam. 
_ The walls reach up to hold the infinite sky, 
The hidden weight of waters, the poised hills— 
_ And all the unguessed future; fragile walls 
_ Buttressed by relics of a feudal past 
__ And some two centuries’ power, a world propped up 
By boards that curve and strain; through sizable cracks — 
_ The waters splash and spray along the rim. if 









A lovely world of morning-plumaged skies 
_ And wide gun-metal waters; teal and snipe— 
The whirring fighters and formation flights 
Of poised out-reaching bombers! Lying here, 
Under the atlas-shoulders of this dam, 

I hear the waters walk above my head. 
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DENY SL. JONES 


CAIN-OIN PHE JUNGLE 


I have killed my brother in the jungle; 
_ Under the green liana’s clammy tangle 
I hid, and pressed my trigger, and he died. 


Smooth as the spotted panther crept my brother, 
Never a creak of his equipment’s leather, 
Never a leaf dislodged nor bird offended. 


With his palaeozoic prototype 
My mother shared her own ungainly shape 
In caverns on some slow Silurian stream; 


And with the cublings played my father’s sons, 
Shoulder to shoulder chipped their flints and bones 
Or scraped a greasy ichthyosaurus hide. 


And, when the floods of purple slime receded 
My brother’s hutments by the apes were raided, 
I lay beneath my brother’s legs and cried. 


Yet I have fought my brother for the planets; 
I have never stopped to hear the linnets, 
Or watch the cocos grow against the moon. 


I have only slain him in the shadows, a 


I have made his slant-eyed women widows 
And inherited his empty meadows. 
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WILLIAM CHAPPELL 
THE SLEEPING BEAUTY 


Rare indeed are the moments when one realises how 
rapidly time moves. The realisation comes most acutely 
when some event suddenly brings one vividly into touch 
with one’s own past. In these short-lived periods of mental 
clarity, we are intensely aware of the meaning of time for the 
individual, for his own life,-and the things, places and 
people that are part of his surroundings; thought is stirred 
by the varied implications inherent in the perspective of the 
life that lies behind us. 

One of these moments came to me as I stood at the back 
of the stalls circle in the Royal Opera House, Covent 
Garden, and watched the Sadler’s Wells Ballet take the 
stage in The Sleeping Beauty, perhaps the most famous 
and the most exacting of the great classics of the ballet 
repertoire. 

Something moved in my thoughts as I saw the dancers 
enter the scene by way of a flight of steps sunk below stage 
level at the back of the setting; my eyes turned inward 
and looked back across the distance of the past,: across 
a space of twenty-five years. 

It was almost a quarter of a century before that I had last 
seen dancers—the plumed, proudly coroneted heads of 
the Diaghilev Ballet—entering the stage of the Alhambra 
Theatre by a similar scenic contrivance; a shallow staircase 
sunk below stage level at the back of the scene. Confronted 
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_ abruptly with so large a portion of my existence I was, 

for a moment, dazed by the number of memories that rose 

7 up, shouting for recognition and consideration. Then, 

as my thoughts settled I became most aware, and, under 

the circumstances, quite naturally, of the memories that 

concerned the ballet world. The European ballet world 4 

in general. Ballet in England, and the Sadler’s Wells ; 
Ballet in particular. ; : 





F A childhood, my own, lay in the past quarter ofacentury = 
and another infancy, that of the British Ballet. A maturing, ‘ 
rs my own, was there, with the maturity swifter than mine, of ‘a 


the British Ballet. 

There was also the passing of a Russian epoch in the 

_ dance in Europe, and the birth of a new kind of Russian 
ballet in the Soviet Companies strongly embedded in ‘i 

_ tradition, but so far as_we can gather from the scanty — 

evidence we have, different in taste and feeling to the 

_ Westernised decorative and mental qualities of the 

_ Diaghilev organisation. 

_ Enough is not yet known of the Soviet dancers, for it to | 
be possible to give opinions of any value concerning them; 4 
and the little that is known, has arrived via the pens of one 
or two writers who appear too sadly biased, too woefully 

_ lacking in the slightest technical knowledge of dancing to —_— 
judge correctly the merits or demerits of ballet in any | 
country. They have only succeeded in adding to the already. 
overpowering length and strength of the Russian legend, 

a phenomenon fashioned by the public, which needs | 

_ discussion in more detail later. . 

The implications that, for myself, lay so thickly in this — 
particular moment of awareness of the passing of a long 
period in my life, were most important where they concerned 
the Sadler’s Wells Ballet Company, a company with whom 
I had worked from their earliest days, and who, when 
I left them, had already laid the foundations on which 

to build what could become an enduring structure. That 

had been six years before; a brief stretch of time in which 
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0 achieve the position they held when I found them at 
Covent Garden; a position corresponding in size and 
_ importance to that of a National Company. 
Analysing my feelings, for I was fully conscious that it 
_ was needful to be wary of feelings, I knew that many 
hings had to be considered before accepting without 
uestion the appearance of the Sadler’s Wells Ballet as a 
erfect, completely important, artistic organisation on a 
ational scale. 
I could not help feeling pleasure over their arrival at. 
_ this new eminence, although it was a pleasure I knew to 

be biased, and I hate to be biased. Willy-nilly, I under- 
_ went the glow of satisfaction felt on seeing an old and 
ued friend in whose worth one has had faith, risen at 
ast in the world and given some of the appreciation, one 
knew had been their due for a long time. And it must have 
been a dull heart in the audience, which had no pride in | 
he spectacle of this company of British dancers taking 
_ the stage so gracefully, supported both musically and 
cenically with taste and splendour. 

Such sentiments were, however, out of place. Emotional 
and patriotic impulses have nothing to do with assessing 
e value of a work of art. A coldly analytical eye is 
eeded; a pin-point criticism should be brought to bear. 
My eyes were older, more tired and I hoped wiser than 
the eyes of the child who had sat enchanted at the Diaghiley 
production of the same ballet. Then, I only saw beauty, 
or the illusion of beauty, in every aspect of the performance. 
Realities were non-existent. 
_ Even when the enchantments, rising jerkily from the 
Boaps in the Alhambra stage, failed to grow more than a 
foot or two, despite the agitated bourrée and the waving 
wand of Lilac Fairy Lopokova, I remained entranced. 
The spell was unbroken. A similar breakdown in a 
performance to-day would rob it at once of magic for me. 
c It was sad, yet inevitable that the eyes I now turned to 
‘the Sadler’s Wells version of The Sleeping Beauty were 
Be ; 
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readier to notice faults than delights. The more one knows 
of any single subject, the more easily one becomes bored 
with it, except in its supreme manifestations. Knowledge 
and experience are not always welcome. Once the glitter of 


the impressions received in childhood fades, there is nothing © 


left to replace it, save an occasional satisfactory savouring 


of the rare moments when a true and newly created beauty 


is discovered. To every person seeking for one of these 


moments, the Wells Company have issued a challenge. — 


Are they strong enough to back it up? 


The highest standard has been aimed for. Has it been 


achieved? 





‘That is a point,’ I told myself, nervously nibbling my 


fingers as I stood at the back of the stalls circle. ‘This 


would have been perfection, unalloyed magnificent per- 


fection, in the old Sadler’s Wells days under the watchful — 


economical eyes of Lilian Baylis. Is it good enough for 


Covent Garden? Is the designing and the execution of — 
the decor and costumes perfect? Is the orchestra of the - 
tight size and in the best hands? And—most important — 
of all—is the company good enough? Are the dancers 
technically and artistically capable of fulfilling the demands 


we must now make of them?’ 

I arranged my unspoken queries and labelled them 
(a) decor, (6) music, (c) dancing. 

(a) and (6) I dismissed, for it was not my place to offer 
opinions on either, though my views on (a) must have been 
a little more knowledgeable than my views on (0). 


It is enough that on both points the challenge had — 
justification and the challenger sufficient Strength to win | 


bis way. 


_ On point (c) the standard of dancing I was not prepared _ 
to accede so quickly and easily. Firstly, I had to admit 
the wisdom and the justified temerity shown in choosing — 
this particular ballet to present themselves as a company — 


demanding international notice and prestige. 


Wisdom lay in the obvious suitability of the choice. — 
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There is no other ballet in the classic repertoire (the reper- 
_ toire in which a company proves its technical work) better 
suited than The Sleeping Beauty in style, music, and setting 
to revive the glories of a theatre illustrious as Covent . 
Garden. 
. The temerity I have called justified. A big classic 
was certainly right for their first performances as a full- 
_ size company, but Lac des Cygnes, Giselle, or Coppélia 
- would have made fewer demands for such outstanding 
performances from the supporting dancers, than are 
essential in The Sleeping Beauty. 

This ballet, apart from needing a ballerina of superb 
technical and artistic ability in the role of Aurora, also 
demands a dancer of classical style and authority for 
_ the part of the Lilac Fairy. Sadler’s Wells can, fortunately, 
provide these easily enough, but in addition there must be 

a large number of first-class female soloists, supported 
by a full and precisely trained corps de ballet. The 
_ Company—how pleasant it is to be able to write these 
words with confidence—can offer not one, but three, 
Auroras. This is more than satisfactory and I do not 
believe any other company at present in existence could 
produce a higher number. I am not suggesting there 
are no other dancers in the Wells Ballet capable, technically, 
of performing the role. That is not the point. Quite 
apart from perfect technique in execution, Aurora must 
also be right in line, style and build. Each of these qualities 
is apparent in the dancers who are taking the part, and in 
Fonteyn, May and Shearer, De Valois should be content, 
for she is the Director of three real Graces. 

Fonteyn is Chief Grace. Pages could very easily be 
written on her performance. This article is not devoted to 
personalities but to an organisation, so let it be briefly 
stated that her Aurora has artistry, flawless line, exquisite 
precision and places her immediately in the top flight of 
living ballerinas. 

There is now in the Wells Company a plethora of female 
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talent to fill the supporting roles, dancers who possess, apart 
_, from their gift of movement, the asset of physical beauty. 


English female dancers tended at one time to a jolly 
solidity that could not fail to be displeasing in the airy 
world of ballet. The present schooling seems to be 
producing girls with strong yet delicate limbs and bodies 
and well-shaped elegant feet.. 

I noted, many performers of distinction. Grey, Dale, 
Sheldon, Negus, Farron, Larsen and Talbot, to mention 
a few names, and the variations leading into the Grand 
fas des Fées in the Prologue; the female roles in the 
divertissements in the famous Wedding scene were per- 
formed in a manner that did not merely meet criticism 
but vanquished it. 

If a school so newly established has been able to make 
many potential as well as full-fledged ballerinas, at the 


rate with which the Wells has been producing them within | 
the last few years, they need have no fear concerning the 


future of the feminine side of the company. 

For the male dancers The Sleeping Beauty offers fewer 
opportunities than some of the other classics. The premier 
danseur’s role of prince is as colourless as, perhaps more 
colourless than, Siegfried’s in Lac des Cygnes. It is a 
credit to Helpmann that he not only brings to the part 
a distinction which does not lie in its choreography, and 
which must come solely from the dancer’s rendering; 
he gives it also, and in this particular role how important a 
quality, nobility. Helpmann has a rare gift in male 
dancers. He is able to stand still with grace and authority. 
His Prince avoids being the nonentity he can so easily 

become. 

Apart from this leading male part, with its one poor 
solo, there is no other choreography that calls for real 
dancing from the men, save the Blue Bird and the Florestan 
variations, and the character dance of the Three Ivans. 
The cavaliers in the prologue have a few technical steps to 


perform. Here the demands made on the men really finish. 
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In view of this, it may appear strange that one was 
as compared with that of the women. There is, in fact, 
_ nothing strange about it at all. I saw no work I could 
__ Satisfied as I could have wished, I see no reason why I or 
; any other member of the public should expect to be. (The 
The persistent and monotonous comparisons that have 
_ been made by the audiences and the thousands of amateur 
_ between British and Russian male dancers, to the continual 
_ detriment of the former, has long been a source of irritation 
_ racially artistic snobbism, a snobbism acute in the early 
_ days of British ballet and for which there is now small 
; some appreciation made of the appalling and unnatural 
difficulties, both economic and psychological, that are still 
_ pany, and by any boy who wishes to take up a dancing career. 
3 lutely first-class performances from British male dancers? 


incompletely satisfied by the standard of the male dancing 
label bad, a lot actually to praise, and if I was not as 
italics are deliberate.) 
critics for whom the ballet is, apparently, an easy prey, 
_to me. The ballet public has always shown signs of a 
_ justification. It is time that some facing of facts was done, 
_ being fought by the organisation of the Wells Ballet Com- 
What good reasons have the public for expecting abso- 


_ Examine the situation and it will be seen that they have 
no reasons. The ballet as a career for men, in England, 
_ has long been considered rather despicable and shocking. 
In this country, if a boy wishes to become a dancer, he 
_ is fairly certain to meet opposition from parents, relations 
and friends; the species of opposition which the self- 
_ conscious British character finds hardest to withstand. The 
_ cries of *Sissy’—‘Effeminate’—the taunts and the teasing 
_ that the average boy does not easily ignore. 
‘Johnny wants to be a ballet dancer when he should be 
kicking a football about.’ It was, and to a great extent 
still is, a humiliation to his entire world. Worse, really, 
than being killed in a war. Against this backing it is not 
easy to build up a school and tradition of male dancing. 
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The Russian training, on the contrary, has a tradition 
which goes back many many years, and in Russia, ballet 
dancing has long been an honourable and respected 
profession for a man. Official support made it possible 
for children to commence their dancing studies at a suitably 
early age, for these studies were made part of their general 
education. 

Under these circumstances, we have the right to take 
completely for granted an unfailingly high standard of 
performance when so much encouragement and assistance 
has been given. 

Compare this with the state of affairs until very lately in 
this country. It is only within the last few years that the 
Wells has been able to offer to any promising talent the 
chance to be financially independent and more or less 
assured of a future. The gift of dancing is rare in the 
economically secure classes, and on leaving school—at an 
age when it is already late to begin training as a dancer— 
it is often immediately necessary for a boy to take the 
first stamp-licking office job that presents itself. In the 
face of difficulties that appeared at one time to be practically 
insurmountable, the standard of male dancing in this 
country is surprisingly high, and has now reached a point 
where it should receive official encouragement and a 
just measure of praise. 

When, eventually, it has the same number of years of 
unbroken training and tradition behind it as the Russian 
has to-day, I do not hesitate to say that we shall be able 
to offer to the public a group of men who will be as good 
as any other country can produce. 

War is another factor that has played a part in rendering 
valueless years of work. The war caused chaos in the 
Sadler’s Wells Company. 

In Russia, dancers were considered important enough 
in their own work, and were kept in it, and prized as part 
of their country’s cultural heritage. 

With the Wells Ballet many of the most promising 
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careers were interrupted, some fatally, others—if not 
fatally—still irrevocably. It is impossible to foresee how 
much a steady continuation of their training and general 
dancing experience might have meant to the male members 
of the pre-war company who were snatched into the 
Services. This amounts to a minor tragedy, and I use the 
word minor with deliberation, for what would have been 
a major tragedy in any other country where the arts are 
fully appreciated for their pervasive and beneficial influences, 
is only considered of minor importance in England, where 
beauty and creative art are, at best, uneasily tolerated 
because of the furious endeavours of a few devoted and 
enlightened people. 

One more such interruption will spell final ruin to the 
British Ballet. Let us hope it does not occur and that a 
full chance can be given to at least a generation of male 
dancers. The talent is there. Seeing the new young 
dancers at Covent Garden one has no doubt of that. It 
is only now that they have a real opportunity for steady 
training and a real necessity for endeavour. 

Before the war, in face of the lack of encouragement 
and the smug public attitude towards the ballet as a career 
for men, the shortage of male dancers was alarming to 
anyone with ambitious ideas regarding British Ballet. 
This shortage made it possible for dancers of mediocre 
talents to reach positions they should never have held 
and which they did not have to work hard to keep. During 
the war years, any mildly talented boy, not liable to con- 
scription, was able to obtain a position quite out of 
proportion to his gifts; but now having got so far, he will 
have to work hard to remain there, for the group of boys 
at present growing up in the Wells Company is full of 
promise, and in the native ballets mounted on the Company, 
several members of the new group show more than promise. 
I was struck by the precision and attack of the male corps 
in Ashton’s Dante Sonata and it was good to know these 
dancers were part of a comprehensive scheme of training 
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and belonged to a school where the strongest and tase 
industrious talents will get the chance to prove their worth. 

So, let us have less ill-considered criticism; less wilful 
prejudice. A school of ballet does not fully mature over- 
night any more than a school of painting, music or literature. 
These other arts in England have centuries of wonderful 
examples behind them. Our school of male dancing has 
existed for twenty-five years at the very most. If one 
realises that fact, then what has been accomplished calls 
not for censure, but for encouragement and praise. 

Earlier, I mentioned a phenomenon, the Russian 
‘Legend.’ Something approaching mythology has grown 
thick and fast round dancers of earlier epochs; and the 
Russians, as dancers, have been wrapped in a more danaine 
glitter of adulation than most. 

Looking back down my quarter of a century of ballet: 
going—it was actually more, for I saw Pavlova many times ~ 
before I saw the Diaghilev Ballet—it is impossible to say 
sincerely how much the colour and beauty of past memories 
are enhanced by distance. This must apply to all dancers, 
even those heard of, read and dreamed about but never 
seen. For example, was Taglioni as delicate, as inhuman 
and fascinating as the old prints depict her? When aged 
ballet-lovers murmur ‘Ah—Nijinsky!—his leap will never 
be equalled,’ is it not possible that they had never before 
seen a male dancer leap, and anyone who rose more than 
two feet with grace, and landed with ease, must have 
seemed phenomenal? The legends cling aud grow. Those 
living dancers who are temporarily out of sight do not 
escape them. Markova lauded in America, where, in 
company with other British dancers, as a war refugee from 
battered Europe, she has triumphed for the last six years, 
is still often asserted to be the only real ballerina the Wells 
has ever shown. Then we have the inevitable postscript 
‘And she of course was Russian-trained.’ 

No one admired Markova more than I. Her steely 
fragility always delighted me, even after partnering her 
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hve fimes a day in the Dance of the Hours at the Odeon 


(then the Regal) Cinema, Marble Arch, many years ago. 
Yet I have no doubts that Fonteyn could more than hold 
her own should Markova reappear. 

Markova is part of the Russian spell that has for so long 
held the British ballet public in thrall; a spell that the 
appearance of the Wells Pompany at Covent Garden may 
help to break. 

As a part of this enchantment, we must note with interest 
the presence in this production of The Sleeping Beauty of 
a Soviet dancer, Violetta Prokhorova, in the famous 
Blue Bird variations.. She warrants special attention as 
an ex-member of one of the Soviet companies whose worth 
is rated so highly. 

That she is a performer of first-rate talent must be 
immediately conceded. She has warmth, strength and 
beauty. The certainty of her pirouettes gives a feeling of 


relaxation in the onlooker. With these qualities she 


possesses faults, surprising in a representative of a school 
from which we have been led to expect absolute perfection. 
Her arm movements are unclassical and over-extravagant, 
and she has an unusually bad line to her demi-arabesque. 
It is more than odd, in a dancer of whose technical skill 


_ there is no doubt—though she is more a swan than a blue 


bird—to see the fault of a turned-in foot. Nevertheless 


_ she is an ornament to the Company and makes one curious 


to see more of her compatriots. 

Character dancing is something at which the Russians 
have always excelled, and the dance of the Three Ivans 
can never be really satisfactory as performed by a British 
trio. In the Wells production, Turner’s vitality inclines 
to render the dance unbalanced. The two) other dancers, 
however williag, do not seem to be able to keep up with 
him. Virility and strength, however, are not always 
lacking in our male dancers; this has been proved before 
and will be proved again. Walter Gore in his earliest 


, days was one of the most rhythmically exciting dancers 
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I have ever seen, and Harold Turner still shows an attack 
in his work that would make him conspicuous in any 
company. 

One notes too, with satisfaction, Helpmann’s sense of 
character and brilliant theatrical abilities, and the classical 
style of Rassine. 

When Somes is once more settled in his work after an 
enforced absence in the Services, one hopes that he will 


reveal again the quality that was making itself felt in 


almost everything he did in the early days of the war. 


There have been two major changes made by Sadler’s — 
Wells in the choreography of The Sleeping Beauty. It 


would be interesting to know how many members of the 
public were aware of them. The insanely banal Peasant 
Dance in the second scene has been completely rearranged, 
by Ashton, without the male corps, and very much to its 
advantage. He has also made several changes in the 


variations for Florestan and his two sisters. With these — 


he has not been so successful in preserving the quality 
of the ballet’s line, as he has so charmingly succeeded i in 
doing with his version of the Peasant Dance. 

These alterations bring up the question of what right a 
company has to embellish or change the classics. If a 
company has reached a status of sufficient importance 
and is able to lay down its own canons of style and taste, 





then it has a definite right. There are passages of intense | 
boredom in every famous classical ballet, and The Sleeping 


Beauty contains some perfect examples. The endless | 


fiddling opening of the hunting scene for instance, which 
does not begin to show a glimmer of invention until the 
Lilac Fairy’s arrival, cries out for some new and more 
interesting choreography. ; 


Diaghilev never hesitated to interpolate work by living 


choreographers, or to switch dances from one scene to) 
another. Those purists who raise horrified hands at) 


the sacrilegious suggestion that masterpieces of the ballet 


should have so much as a single original gesture altered, | 
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- would do well to accept the fact that it is almost certain 


that no one of the old classical ballets is ever given in 
exactly the same form, step for step, movement for move- 
ment, by any two companies, and that no versions now 
being performed are completely truthful to the original 
choreography. . 

In most cases the changes take place imperceptibly over 
a long period of time. - A ballet may fall for a while from 
the repertory of a company. There is no fully adequate 
dance notation. Choreographers forget; ballerinas grad- 
ually, and with no intention, slur a movement that may be 
awkward for them, into one that feels easier and more 
natural. The changes creep in, and are accepted, though 
they may be far removed from the original step or gesture. 
A ballet’s choreographic character lies in its shape, line and 
spirit; therefore, unless some alteration drastically out of 
harmony is made, quite sweeping changes can be effected 
without in any way destroying the quality of the original 
work. 

Allowing for the obvious fact that no one would wish a 
creative work of art to be altered by a new talent, and could 
get only a perverse pleasure from seeing Titian’s Rape of 
Europa touched up by Edward Burra, Blenheim Palace 
enlarged by Frank Lloyd Wright or interpolations made 
into Pride and Prejudice by Henry Miller, one must under- 
stand the impermanence of a ballet as a work of art. 
It does not endure as a painted canvas, a written word, 
a carved stone. It is fluid, malleable, existing im move- 
ment only, and therefore changeable. : 

It should, then, be the prerogative of any company of 
high standard to improve or eradicate the deserts of old- 
fashioned mime, that so woefully spot the beauty of the 
ballet classics. ' 

Taken all in all, viewing the Sadler’s Wells Ballet against 
the background of the years that have passed since the 
Diaghilev production and compared with this and with 
that and with their own beginnings and their past work, 
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‘saw a certain splendour, and hoped for its increase and ~ 


- continuation finally to enrich what is the first British 


ballet company on the grand scale. 
If the present standard of production is kept up; ms the 


ballets are continually under the most careful supervision, 


thereby ensuring that the scenery and the costumes do not 
lose, as in the past they have tended to lose, any relation 
to the designer’s/ original conception; if every detail of 
the lighting and staging is considered of paramount 
importance; if their native style, which in Ashton produced 
Facade, Les Patineurs, Wedding Bouquet and The Wanderer, 


_ in De Valois Job and The Rake’s Progress, in Helpmann 


Hamlet and Miracle in the Gorbals, is still farther developed 
so that our own qualities of humour, invention and drama 
give the company its national flavour; if the dancers 
are nurtured, cherished and ceaselessly disciplined towards 
perfection, made more aware of the uses, the advantages 
and disadvantages and'the possibilities of an opera house 
stage, there is a great future for the Sadler’s Wells Ballet. 

It will be a good day for them when they have to face 
once more the competition of new and important visiting 
companies. There has been a total absence of this en- 
livening competition during the war years, and it is a lack 
which is liable to produce a smugness and self-satisfaction 
paralysing to endeavour. 

Given in still greater portion the attention to detail, the 


Re integrity and the spirit it shows to-day, the time must 


arrive when our almost national ballet will be an example 


of artistic achievement in which we can take a just pride. 
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PPR EPUTLUREV OF SHAKESPEARE 





A writer in The Sunday Times, commenting on the 


- unintelligibility of the Henry V film, suggested recently 
_ that, Shakespeare’s works could only have a future on the | 





; ‘screen and on the stage if they were translated into modern 
_ English. Sir Osbert Sitwell and Aldous Huxley were 
: mentioned as suitable persons for the job. Whatever we 
may think of this suggestion, Shakespeare continues to 
; give innocent pleasure to a large number of people and his 
_ ‘future’ with educated people is assured; but what particular 


of Shakespearean criticism. A well-known critic, irritated 
by some recent book, declared that it would be an excellent 
_ thing if books on Shakespeare were prohibited by law. 
_ Certainly there is a danger of burying the poet and dramatist 
_ beneath a pile of irrelevant tomes. Yet a study of past 
criticism can only lead to the conclusions that the long 
line of scholars from Theobald to Dover Wilson and of 
critics from Dryden to Eliot have genuinely enlarged our 
understanding of Shakespeare; and that there is still much 
we need to know about Shakespeare’s mind and art and 
about the age in which he lived before we can get a compre- 
hensive picture of his achievement. 
__Bradley’s Shakespearean Tragedy was the culmination 
of a tradition which, beginning with Morgann’s essay on 
Falstaff, developed by Coleridge and the other romantic 
critics, and degenerating during the Victorian period into 
a series of sentimental books on Shakespeare’s heroines, 
became the standard method of criticism. It approached 
the plays by means of an analysis of the main characters 
and treated these characters as though they were living 
menand women. When Bradley’s book was first published 
it seemed unlikely that any critic would add very much to 
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the method of Shakespearean criticism: all that was needed 
was the extension of Bradley’s method to the rove 
plays in the canon. 

But during the past generation Shakespearean criticism 
has changed its course. Critics admire Bradley and do, 
otherwise. There are now several schools of criticism, 
though there is some overlapping. First, there is the 
bibliographical school which has proved that the good 
Quartos are nearer than the First Folio to what Shakespeare 
actually wrote. The fruits of this criticism are to be found 
in the text of the New Cambridge edition. There is no 
need to accept, however, the super-subtle theories of Dr. 
Dover Wilson, who finds evidence of pre-Shakespearean 
work or of revision in many of the early plays. 

Secondly, there is the heterogeneous school of critics 
who insist that Shakespeare can only be understood in 
relation to his age and to the conventions of the Elizabethan 
stage. Granville Barker, through a Bradleyite, belongs 
partly to this school. Miss Bradbrook has written a useful 
study of Elizabethan stage conventions. Tillyard in The 
Elizabethan World Picture and in his book on the Histories 
and Theodore Spencer in his Shakespeare and the Nature 
of Man have demonstrated that Shakespeare expressed the 
ordinary theological and political views of his time. 
Baldwin, in three large volumes, has examined the curricula 
of the Petty and Grammar Schools and shown that 
Shakespeare’s ‘small Latin and less Greek’ did not prevent 
him from reading fairly widely in Latin authors. Other 
critics have examined Shakespeare’s work in relation to 
that of his contemporaries and pointed out hundreds of 
(real or imaginary) topical references. Thorndike has 
sought to show that the plays of the Final Period were 
influenced by those of Beaumont and Fletcher—since the 
chronology is uncertain the influence may be the other 
way round—and Stoll has increased our understanding of 
Hamlet by relating it to the other ‘Malcontent’ plays. 
Stoll’s main work, however, has been his pugnacious 
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attempt to debunk the romantic idea of Shakespeare as — 






the great psychologist. He has no difficulty in showing — ia 


that Coleridge and other critics tend to interpret inconsis- 


tencies as subtleties and that Shakespeare was more _ # 


concerned with theatrical effect than consistency of 
characterisation; but, on the other hand, Miss Lily 
Campbeil and others have argued that Shakespeare made 
use of Elizabethan theories of psychology. Whereas 
Stoll explains Othello’s credulity as a stage convention 
that the calumniator was always believed, Miss Campbell 
thinks that Othello is a recognisable portrait of a jealous 
man, as depicted by Elizabethan psychologists, just as 
Hamlet was a melancholy man. 

Thirdly, there is a group of critics who have been largely 
concerned with the study of Shakespeare’s poetry. 
Elizabeth Holmes wrote a short book on Elizabethan 
Imagery, Caroline Spurgeon a long one on Shakespeare’s 
Imagery. Rylands made a fine study of Shakespeare’s 


poetry. Kolbe tried to get at the theme of each of 


Shakespeare’s plays by counting the relative frequency of 
different words and Empson did the same thing for Othello 
and Timon of Athens by analysing the references to ‘honest’ 
and ‘dog’ respectively. L. C. Knights, after criticising 
Bradley in How many Children had Lady Macbeth? offered 
a stimtilating study of Macbeth, with the characters sub- 
ordinated to the poetry. His method has been followed 
by several Scrutiny critics, including Traversi. Wilson 


Knight in his various books has also approached the a 


‘meaning of Shakespeare’s plays by means of the poetry, 
and a German critic, Clemen, has outlined the development 
in his use of imagery. Finally T. S. Eliot and Bethell have 
both stressed the element of ritual in Shakespeare and 
have shown that in the plays of the last period he went 
‘beyond ,the dramatic’; and Tillyard has argued that 
Shakespeare in the same plays was completing the tragic 
cycle and juxtaposing planes of reality.* 


* To these may now be added Edward A. Armstrong, whose 
- Shakespeare’s Imagination has just appeared. 
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This brief and leleciihe summary of modern Shales. el 
-spearean criticism will suggest its infinite variety. But in 


spite of the labours of scores of critics there is still much to 


be done. The forthcoming Oxford Shakespeare should 
_ provide us with a reliable text and the New Shakespeare 


Association facsimiles are already giving us accurate 
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reproductions of the Quartos. But we still need to have 
a large number of books before we can arrive at a compre- 
hensive knowledge of the poet. We need, first, an 


exhaustive study of Shakespeare’s use of his, sources. 
North’s Plutarch and Holinshed’s Chronicles are readily 


accessible—some of the other sources are not—but no 
one has yet made a detailed examination of what 
_ Shakespeare borrowed and what he omitted and why. 


Editors of individual plays have considered their sources in 
some detail, but no one has tackled the problem as a 


~ whole. 


Secondly, we need a complete survey of Shakespeare’s 


reading as revealed in his plays. We know that he read 
the Bible in the Bishops’ and Geneva versions; we know 


that he had read Ovid in the original as well as in Golding’s 
translation; we know that he had read Florio’s translation 


_ of Montaigne’s Essais; we know that he had read Marlowe’s 


Hero and Leander and Sidney’s Arcadia. We may suspect 


that he had read some of Seneca’s plays and even Boiardo’s 


Timone.* But there is still much to be done, and done again, 


in this field. To take one example, Richmond Noble’s 
- book on Shakespeare’s Biblical Knowledge supersedes all 


previous books on the subject, but it is not complete. He 
does not mention one interesting echo in the following 
lines of the opening scene of Measure for Measure: 


*Baldwin, who has examined the subject in the greatest detail, 


' declares that Jonson’s statement ‘is still our strongest warrant that 


Shakespeare had any Greek at all.” He thinks it probable that 


Shakespeare was acquainted with the Greek Testament. Other 


critics, however, have argued with some force that Shakespeare had 
read Sophocles and Plato. 








eaven doth with us, as we Raith torches do, 
Not light them for thernselies: for if our virtues 

Did not go forth of us, ’twere all alike > 

As if we had them not. Spirits are not finely touch’d | 
But to fine issues. 


The Duke’s discourse is based on the text ‘Let your light 
‘so shine before men,’ and in the very next chapter of 


jpst. Mark’s Gospel, Shakespeare’s eye would have lighted 
ip on the story of the woman who had an issue of blood. 


" ‘ 





le “And there was a certain woman, which was diseased 
|. with an issue of blood . . . she came in the press behind 
and touched his garment... . and immediately when 
Jesus did know in himselfe the vertue that went out 
of him, he turned him about in the press and said: 
Who did touch me?’—(Geneva version).. 








Virtue,’ ‘touch’ and ‘issue’ are common to both passages; 
and ‘go forth of us’ corresponds to ‘went out of him.’ 
he text which was the germ of the Duke’s speech recalled 

_ the story almost adjacent to it, and the unconscious associa- 
‘tion influenced Shakespeare’s choice of words.* There 

‘may be hundreds of such unconscious echoes. Another one, 

also ignored by Mr. Noble, is mentioned by Miss Holmes: 


Charmian: O eastern star! 

Cleopatra: Peace, peace. 
Dost thou not see my baby at my breast 
That sucks the nurse asleep? 


“to have eae the Nativity picture ich follows. 
Thirdly, we need a full study of the conventions of 
the Elizabethan stage, based on all the available evidence, 


_ * Whiter pointed this out in 1794. 
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of the different kinds of drama, and of their influence on 
Shakespeare and of Shakespeare’s on them. 

Fourthly, we need a detailed examination of the imagery 
of all the Elizabethan dramatists (there is a book on 


Marlowe’s and Miss Spurgeon deals briefly with some of © 


them) and a more critical examination of Shakespeare’s. 

When all these tasks, among others, have been accom- 
plished it is to be hoped that a great critic will come along 
capable of utilising these subsidiary studies for creating a 
Shakespeare more complete than any we have had in the 
past—a Shakespeare who will be a synthesis of previous 
Shakespeares. 

The critics who have added most to our understanding 


of Shakespeare during the last twenty-five years have — 
deliberately limited their scope.* They usually assume 


that their readers have a general knowledge of previous — 
criticism and their work is like an elaborate appendix of | 


as 
: 


addenda and errata to the works of their predecessors. 


Specialist studies have their dangers. It is more profit- 4 
able, for example, to consider the imagery of the plays in — 


2 





connection with other features than in isolation. Miss — 
Spurgeon declared from a study of the imagery alone — 
that Shakespeare’s biblical comparisons and references — 


were few and that he echoed only the most familiar quota- 
tions, whereas Bacon was absolutely at home in the whole 


pee 


Biblical story. Mr. Noble, on the other hand, showed in : 
Shakespeare’s Biblical Knowledge that Bacon often mis- 
interpreted and misapplied scripture, but that Shakespeare 


rarely did so; that Shakespeare, moreover, made identifiable — 
allusions to at least forty-two books of the Bible. The — 
discrepancy between these two views is startling. Must 


* If one reads half a dozen of the best modern critics on a single 
play their interpretations seem often to be contradictory. Cf. the 
views of Barker, Murry, Knight, Knights and Spender on Macbeth; 


or those of Bradbrook, R. W. Chambers, Knight, Murry, W. W.. 
Lawrence, Knights and Leavis on Measure for Measure. These 
views conflict with each other and more obviously with those of © 


past critics. 
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we conclude that Shakespeare’s conscious mind had a 


better knowledge of the Bible than Bacon’s, while Bacon’s 
unconscious mind had more biblical knowledge than 
Shakespeare’s? Even if we accept this solution, we are 
still faced with the problem: Did Shakespeare or Bacon 
possess the greater knowledge of the Bible? To consider 
the imagery in isolation inevitably leads to such absurdities. 

Another example is still more striking. The dominating 
image in Timon of Athens is the triple one of flatterers, 
dogs and sweets, first pointed out by Whiter, and occurring 
in many other of Shakespeare’s plays. 


No, let the candied tongue lick absurd pomp, 
And crook the pregnant hinges of the knee, 
Where thrift may follow fawning. 


Shakespeare disliked flatterers and he disliked the way 
dogs were fed with sweets at table. The mention of 
flatterers, dogs or sweets often led on to the use of an 
image in which the three ideas were associated. But 
Wilson Knight, in his fine essay on the same play, demon- 
strates that it contains a great’ deal of gold symbolism. 
Kolbe likewise argues that since gold is mentioned about 
200 times, it must be the central idea of the play. Now 
Miss Spurgeon correctly points out that only one image 
is drawn from gold: but it is clear that Shakespeare could 
not use gold in the imagery for the simple reason that it 
is mentioned on nearly every page. The essential nature 
of an image is that it should throw light on an idea or 
an object by means of a comparison: where gold is so 
ubiquitous, it could not be used for purposes of comparison. 
In determining the theme of the play it is essential to 
consider the symbolism alongside the imagery. 

There is a similar difference of opinion with regard to 
Macbeth. Miss Spurgeon’s card-index told her that the 
main images were concerned with ill-fitting garments 
and reverberation; but Kolbe has counted 340 references to 


if 








Blond: ‘sleep, night and Conrisione aad Wilsoa Knight, ee 


by similar methods, deduces that ‘the whole play may be 
writ down as a wrestling of destruction with creation.’ 


Middleton Murry and Stephen Spender* have both shown 








the importance of the time theme in the same play. 

These examples should warn us how unprofitable it is to 
consider the imagery of the play in isolation. Wilson 
Knight has avoided this mistake. He considers the poetry 
of the plays, to which imagery and symbolism both 
contribute. He regards each play 


‘as an expanded metaphor, by means of which the 
original vision has been projected into forms roughly 
correspondent with actuality.... We should first regard 
each play as a visionary unit bound to obey none but 
its own laws.’ 


He rightly protests against the habit of concentrating | 


attention on the characters, instead of considering the 
plays as a whole; and he has really added to our under- 
standing of several of the plays by exhibiting their hidden 
unity of theme. He is particularly convincing in demon- 


trating the music-tempest opposition in many of | 


Shakespeare’s plays—tempests symbolising hatred and 
disorder and music symbolising love and concord. Lastly, 
Wilson Knight shows the inter-relation of the various 
plays in what he calls the Shakespearean progress, and he 
shows how important this inter-relation is to our under- 
standing of them. 

We are all indebted to Wilson Knight, but it must be 
confessed that he is often too fanciful and not always sound 
in his interpretation of the evidence he has collected. 

His interpretation of Hamlet is a case in point. There 
are twenty-five images in the play connected with sickness 
and medicine and we must suppose that these have influ- 
enced his argument that the thing which is rotten in the state 


* Penguin New Writing, No. 3. 
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Denmark is nod Claudius, Bu iemnles himself. ‘The \ 


sickness of his soul further infects the state—his sickness 
spreads out, disintegrating.’ ‘The horror of humanity 
doomed to death and decay has disintegrated Hamlet’s 
_ mind.... Hamlet’s disease is mental and spiritual death.’ 





_ ‘more strange admiration for Claudius: 

“Claudius is not drawn as wholly evil. He shows 
every sign of being an excellent diplomatist and king. .. . 
_ . Claudius, as he appears in the play, is not a criminal. 
He is, strange as it may seem, a good and gentle king, 
enmeshed by the chain of causality, linking him with his 


except for Hamlet. ... In the play he gives us the 
impression of genuine penitence and a host of good 
qualities.’* 


find that five are used to describe the guilt of Claudius, e.g. : 


‘T’ll.tent him to the quick.’ 
‘This physic but prolongs thy sickly days.’ 
‘This canker of our nature.’ ° 


a Three are used by Hamlet about the guilt of his mother, e.g. : 


‘Lay not that flattering unction to your soul.’ 
“Rank corruption, mining o within, 
Infects unseen.’ 
* Miss Spurgeon thinks that the disease image ‘pictures and 


: reflects not only the outward condition which causes Hamlet’s 
spiritual illness, but also his own state ... To Shakespeare’s 


imagination, therefore, the problem in Hamlet is not predominantly . 


that of will and reason .. . but as something greater and even more 
mysterious, as a condition for which the individual himself is 
apparently not responsible, any more than the sick man is to blame 
_ for the infection which destroys him.’ 


f 


a Along with this curious view of Hamlet’s character is a still — 





_ crime. And this chain he might, perhaps, have broken, 


‘ 2 . ° ; 
If we examine the nature of these disease images, we 
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Four of the images are used by Claudius to. express be 
_ guilty fear of Hamlet: 


‘To the quick o” the ulcer.’ 
“Like the owner of a foul disease.’ 
‘Like the hectic in my blood he rages.’ 
‘Diseases desperate grown 

By desperate appliance are reliev’d.’ 


One image refers to Claudius’s own guilt: 


‘O! my offence is rank. It smells to heaven.’ 
| 

Half the disease imagery refers, therefore, not to Hamlet’s 
guilt but to that of Claudius and Gertrude; and even 
those images which are used by Hamlet to refer to himself 
and his mission cannot be regarded as a proof that Hamlet 
was the rotten thing in the state. He speaks to Horatio 
of his wounded name; he laments that the time is out of 
joint; and he says that the native hue of resolution is 
sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought. Of the 
remaining images of this kind several refer to Ophelia 
and one relates to Fortinbras’s war of aggression: 


‘This is the imposthume of much wealth and peace 
That inward breaks, and shows no cause without 
Why the man dies.’ 


Two striking images are used by Claudius in his attempt 
to persuade Laertes to revenge himself on Hamlet: 


‘For goodness, growing to a plurisy, 
Dies in his own too much:’ 


“And then this “Should” is like a spendthrift sigh, 
That hurts by easing.’ 


These lines, describing the effect of time on resolution, 
are used by Claudius to stiffen Laertes’s purpose; but 
they glance also at Hamlet, whose goodness grows to a 
plurisy. ; 

The imagery, whether consciously or unconsciously, 
was used to depict the rottenness of the court and state, 
contrasted with Hamlet’s integrity; and, secondarily, to 
depict the paralysing effect of thought and conscience on 
action. It should be remembered, however, that Shake- 
speare always looked upon evil as a disease and all tragedy 
is necessarily concerned with the problem of evil. It is 
not therefore surprising that the first of the great tragedies 
should contain a considerable amount of disease imagery. 
While Hamlet is waiting on the battlements to see his 
father’s ghost, he inveighs against the drunkenness of the 
court and from this he goes on to generalise that one 
fault can render a man’s infinite virtues useless: 


‘His virtues else, be they as pure as grace... 
Shall in the general censure take corruption 
From that particular fault: the dram of evil 
Doth all the noble substance often dout 
To his own scandal.’ 


There can be little doubt that Shakespeare intended the 
audience to apply the words, in retrospect, to Hamlet 
himself; and it is possible that here, if anywhere, is to be 
found Shakespeare’s theory of tragedy. 

Miss Spurgeon deserves great credit for her pioneering 
work but she is not always happy in the use she makes of 
her card-index. The revelation of Shakespeare himself is 
somewhat disappointing. We did not need Miss Spurgeon’s 
evidence to be assured that Shakespeare was highly sensitive, 
that he disliked noise and bad smells, that all his five 
senses were of unsurpassed keenness, and that he had an 

intimate acquaintance with nature and a remarkable power 
of observation. Sometimes Miss Spurgeon’s deductions 

is 
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blushed; and that he was a good carpenter because he 


_ admired good carpentry. He might easily have admired © 
_ those qualities which he did not himself possess. 


Miss Spurgeon had made a card-index of all Shake- 


_Speare’s images and the novelty of her work, as she claimed, 


was 


‘that all his images are assembled, sorted, and examined 
on a systematic basis, the good with the bad, the dis- 
agreeable with the pleasant, the coarse with the refined, 
the attractive with the unattractive, and the poetical with 
the unpoetical.’ 


It was necessary for this work to be done but it is by no 


means enough. Miss Spurgeon failed to take into con- 


sideration the difference between casual, conventional, 


second-hand, unimaginative imagery and that which , 


displays originality and imagination. The conventional 
image in Twelfth Night—— 


‘Like Arion on the Dolphin’s back’ 


is far less significant than the vivid lines used by Cleopatra 


_ to describe Antony: 


‘His delights 
Were Dolphin-like; they showed his back above 
The element they lived in.’ 


_ The description of Beatrice: 


‘She speaks poinards and every word stabs,’ 


throws little light on the theme of Much Ado about Nothing. 


But the great image in the last act of Pericles spoken by 


em quite unwarranted. She concludes that because 
Shakespeare admired agility of body, he himself was — 
agile; that because he noticed that people blush, he himself 
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hero to his daughter, before he is aware of their 
‘ relationship, is a superb evocation of the essential theme 
of the play. As Pericles gazes on Marina’s face he begins 
to realise that she, like himself, has undergone trials and 
uffering: 





“Yet thou dost look 
Like Patience, gazing on Kings’ graves, and smiling 
Extremity out of act.’ 


This wonderful image suggests all that Marina he under- 
i. and all that Pericles himself has endured. It suggests 
_Marina’s royal birth, and her courage and patience in 
adversity. But it does not only depict Marina’s character: 
it crystallises the theme of the play which, in so far as it 
can be expressed in abstract terms, is reconciliation and 
the conquest of death by love. Shakespeare could look 
before and after and see Thaisa in her watery grave, Marina 
n the brothel, and Pericles reunited to his wife and daughter. 
Pericles and Marina, confronting each other on the boat, 
were drawn together by a mutual sympathy, a sympathy 
of blood and suffering. Pericles sees in Marina’s face 
the signs of tribulation patiently endured and of tragedy 
as bitter as his own. Death is smiled out of act. Pericles 
is to be reborn; Thaisa is to be restored to him from the 
sea; and the whole family is to be reunited in an earthly 
resurrection. The whole theme, this particular scene, 
its antecedents and its sequel, and above all the face of the 
eH called up the inevitable image—an image which helps 
to create the vision of the play. 

- When the contents of Miss Spurgeon’s card-index is 
published by her literary executor it will be possible to 
check her method. Some images could surely be classified 
. several different headings. Viola’s lines: 














‘She sat like Patience on a monument 
Smiling at Grief . 
f 
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might be classed as Personification, as Proverbial, as 


Emblem, as Bodily Action (smiling), as Sculpture, or even | 
under the heading Death. All these categories are used 


by Miss Spurgeon. 


Miss Spurgeon does not consider the possibility that — 
some of the imagery used in the plays may be the result 
of Shakespeare’s personal feelings acting independently of, 
and even in conflict with, the apparent theme of the play. | 
It may be argued, for example, that the sexual imagery in | 
King Lear tells us more about Shakespeare than it does 
about the theme of the play. No one has yet shown — 
whether the iterative imagery was consciously designed to 
act as a kind of theme-song, or whether its use was 
unconscious. The imagery may reinforce the overt theme — 
of the play; but it may sometimes act as a counter-theme, in | 


opposition to the theme prescribed by the plot or suggested | 
by the speeches if they were stripped of their imagery. AY 
good example of this is to be found in Macbeth. In the 
soliloquy spoken before he finally decides to murder | 
Duncan, Macbeth uses severely practical arguments. | 
‘If I could be certain to escape punishment on earth, 1 
would cheerfully take the risk of judgement after death. 
But this deed is liable to recoil on my own head, especially 
as Duncan is an old, saintly man, my liege lord and my | 
guest.” It is only by the imagery that the audience is | 
made to realise Macbeth’s consciousness of the horror | 
of the deed he a . 


‘Pity, like a naked new-born babe, 

Striding the blast, or heaven’s cherubin hors’d 
Upon the sightless couriers of the air, 

Shall blow the horrid deed in every eye, 

That tears shall drown the wind.’ 


One aspect of Shakespeare’s use of imagery has not,, 
so far as I know, been noticed. Miss Spurgeon, by con-- 
fining herself to one or two dominating images, misses 
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. a soxeed deal of the richness of the plays. In addition 


to the main motifs there are several subsidiary ones, some 


of which recur in play after play. It is profitable to consider 
the whole body of Shakespeare’s work as a unity, with 


hundreds of different themes, and now one, now another 


uppermost. Miss Spurgeon gives a detailed analysis of the 
images in Romeo and Juliet. She tabulates its 204 images 


and, on the strength of the twelve relating to fire and light, 


she declares that 


‘the beauty and ardour of young love are seen by 
Shakespeare as the irradiating glory of sunlight and 
starlight in a dark world.’ 


According to my reckoning there are also twelve images 
relating to religion. Miss Spurgeon gives only four, 
the discrepancy being due to a difference of opinion as 
to what constitutes an image. In the same play there are 
about the samé number of images connecting death and 
love. Another considerable group relates to voyages. 
All three groups must be taken into consideration if we 
are to arrive at a full understanding of the play: they are 


‘at least as important as the ‘light’ images discussed by 


Miss Spurgeon. 

Miss Spurgeon showed that the iterative image of Othello 
is that of animals in action, preying upon one another. 
But the dramatic function of Shakespeare’s imagery can 
only be fully realised if we examine individual scenes in 
detail. In the last scene of Othello the hero has to commit 
a horrible and brutal murder and yet retain the symipathies 
of the audience. Shakespeare has therefore to convince 
us that Othello’s motives were not ignoble. In this one 
scene there are fifteen images connecting death, sacrifice, 
chastity and love. These prepare the way for Desdemona’s 
murder, suggest that it is a sacrifice—to ideal love or 
chastity—and connect it with the idea of marriage. 


Desdemona’s supposed adultery has tarnished Othello’s 


f 


tis: 


_ Should I repent'me: but once put out thy light, 


The bridal sheets reinforce the same point. 
_ The first speech in this scene states the theme by means 
of the imagery—a theme which is embroidered and 
developed in the rest of the play: 


‘It is the cause, it is the cause, my soul— 

Let me not name it to you, you chaste stars !— 
It is the cause. Yet I’ll not shed her blood; 
Nor scar that whiter skin of hers than snow, 

And smooth as monumental alabaster. 

Yet she must die, else she’ll betray more men. 
Put out the light, and then put out the light: 
If I quench thee, thou flaming minister, 

I can again thy former light restore, 


Thou cunning’st pattern of excelling nature, 
I know not where is that Promethean heat 


That can thy light relume. When I have pluck’d the rose, 


I cannot give it vital growth again, 

It must needs wither; I’ll smell it on the tree. 

Ah, balmy breath, that dost almost persuade 
Justice to break her sword! One more, one more. 
Be thus when thou art dead, and I will kill thee, 
And love thee after. One more, and this the last: 
So sweet was ne’er so fatal. I must weep, 

But they are cruel tears; this sorrow’s heavenly; 

It strikes where it doth love.’ 


There are fourteen images in the scene relating to the 


four elements and to such natural phenomena as earth- 
quakes, eclipses and thunderbolts. These suggest the 


, appalling and unnatural character of the murder. There 
is a continual contrast between the lighter, spiritual 


elements (fire and air) and the heavier, grosser elements 
(earth and water). Othello before the murder compares 


Desdemona to fire and air, but in trying to justify his 
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he veoripares his wife to enh and water. cra 
ilia pee compares Othello. to earth. 
There are eighteen repetitions of the contrast between 
heaven and hell, angel and devil. The same effect is 
_ obtained by echoes from the Bible, some of which were 
probably unconscious. (For example, when Othello 
refers to the light in Desdemona’s bedchamber as a 
‘flaming minister,’ Shakespeare was probably recalling the 
Psalmist’s words: ‘He maketh his angels spirits, and his 
_ ministers a flaming fire.’ In his last speech Othello speaks 
_ of himself as t 








































‘One whose hand 
Like the base Judean threw a pearl away 
Richer than all his tribe.’* 


Othello, like Judas, had thrown away the pearl of great 
price. That this interpretation is correct can be seen 
from Othelio’s dying words— 





“‘T kissed thee ere I killed thee.’ 





—an obvious allusion to Judas’s kiss of betrayal.) The 
repetition of the contrasts between heaven and hell, angel 
and devil, suggests first that Desdemona is damned for 
her adultery, then that she is an angel and that Othello is 
damned for her murder, and finally that Iago is a devil i 
who has lured Othello to everlasting perdition. +a 
- One other characteristic of this scene remains to be 
noticed. The word honest and its derivatives occur as a 
‘refrain,t and so also does the word handkerchief. The 
latter is necessary to the action; but the repetition of the 
word re-emphasises the magic in the web of the hand- 
-kerchief, which serves as a symbol of the fate which has 
| brought about the doom of Othello and Desdemona. 


- *Folio has Judean, Quarto Indian. 
+Cf. Empson’s essay in Shakespeare Survey. 
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‘The effectiveness of the scene depends very largely on 


this use of imagery, symbolism and iteration. Othello 
- commits an unnatural murder and yet retains the sympathy 






of the audience. The murder is made to seem a sacrifice _ 


and the tragedy is shown to be fated. 


The sheep-shearing scene in The Winter's Tale provides : 
another excellent example of the richness of the Shake- 


spearean texture. Perdita, distributing flowers to Camillo, 


Polixenes and Florizel refers to the story of Proserpine: 


‘O Proserpina, 
For the flowers now, that (frighted) thou let’st fall 
From Dis’s waggon: Daffodils, 
That come before the Swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty: Violets (dim, — 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes, 
Or Cytherea’s breath); pale Primroses, 
That die unmarried, ere they can behold 
‘Bright Phoebus in his strength (a Malady 
Most incident to Maids); bold Oxlips, and 
The Crown Imperial: Lilies of all kinds, 
(The Flower-de-Luce being one). O, these I lack, 
To make you Garlands of: and my sweet friend, 
To strew him o’er and o’er.’ 


Shakespeare was remembering his favourite Ovid, probably _ 


4 


in Golding’s translation: 


‘While in this garden Proserpine was taking her pastime, _ 


‘In gathering eyther Violets blew, or Lillies white as Lime, 
Dis spide her: lovde her: caught her up... 
The Ladie with a wailing voyce afright did often call... 
And as she from the upper part hir garment would have 
rent, 


By chance she let hir lap slip downe, and out her flowers , 


went.’ 
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| _ The story is, of course, one of the oldest of the myths of 


the seasons. Proserpine is the Spring Goddess.. The 
Whitsun Pastorals, which Perdita mentions later on, were 
apparently May Games, celebrating the rebirth of the 


year; and Flora, whom she is now representing, is the — 


Roman equivalent of the Queen of the May. Perdita, 
therefore, symbolises the spring. All through her speeches 


- there is a contrast between spring and winter, and between 


love and death. She mentions the flowers of the spring, 
the virgin branches of the maidens, the flowers which 
Proserpine let fall; and, in contrast to this, she refers to 
the blasts of January, the god of the underworld, and the 
maids who die unmarried. Love and Death are brought 
together in the exquisite lines: 


‘No, like a bank, for love to lie and play on; 
Not like a corse; or if; not to be buried, 
But quick, and in mine arms.’ 


This’ symbolism, recreating the Proserpine myth, is 
particularly appropriate to The Winter’s Tale, in which the 
apparent death of Hermione is succeeded by her apparent 
resurrection and restoration; in which Perdita, the lost one, 
is found again and restored to her parents; and in which 
the love of the children atones for the tragic discord which 
estranges the parents. 

- The danger of the method of criticism exemplified in 


“the last few pages is that it removes the plays further and 


further away from the theatre, where they have their 
intensest life. The examination of the characters of the 


_ plays, however one-sided and over-subtle, at least assisted 


the actor to create them on the stage. Ellen Terry herself, 
when she lectured on Shakespeare, naturally chose his 
heroines as her subject. What, it may be asked, have 
iterative imagery and symbolism to do with the theatre? 
Curiously enough Bradley, who wrote on the characters, 


detested the theatre, while Wilspn Knight has written an 
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"interesting book on the principles of Shakeuserrena 


Production and is himself an enthusiastic producer; and 
George Rylands, who approaches Shakespeare by means 


of the poetry, produced the last Gielgud Hamlet. The 
“kind of person who finds the Henry V film unintelligible is 
unlikely to profit from the new criticism; but the ordinary 
_ member of the audience will derive a heightened apprecia- 


a tion of the plays from the snatches of ‘undersong’ he- 





detects from time to time. Maeterlinck, in his preface to 
Macbeth, points out that the whole of the dialogue of that 
play has a double charge: 


‘At its surface floats the dialogue necessary to the 
action. It seems to be the only one heard by the ear; 
but in reality there is another which is heard by our 

' instinct, our unconscious mind, our soul, if you like; 


and if the exterior words strike us more profoundly than =. 


those of any other poet, it is because they are supported 
by a greater crowd of hidden powers.’* 


The spectator who hears this interior dialogue will get more 


out of a play than the one who debates whether the 


Macbeths had discussed the possibility of murdering 
Duncan before the opening of the play or whether Othello 
was jealous. 

_ Nevertheless it is probable that the pendulum will swing 
too far from Bradley and Coleridge. , It is necessary to 
see Shakespeare in relation to his age, to see him as 4 


playwright working within certain conventions. It is 


salutary to remember that character is not the most 
important thing in drama and that the Elizabethans 
obtained their grandest effects by means of the poetry. 
But Shakespeare, after all, is not merely the greatest of 
Elizabethan dramatists—he is also the greatest of poets; 
and though character is not all important, Shakespeare 


*Quoted by Granville Barker in his lecture From Henry V to 
Hamlet. 












g critics will reconsider Shakespeare’s characters in 
the framework of the plays. They will discover that in 


es on more modern psychological theories. The 
{traction of John Palmer’s book on the Political Characters 
Shakespeare—although he is untouched by modern 
kespearean criticism—is the way he demonstrates the 
ernal verisimilitude of Brutus and Coriolanus, and even 
he Tribunes, Sicinius and Junius Brutus. 
‘his article has dealt mainly with the tasks which remain 
. be tackled by Shakespearean scholars and it is a plea 
the integration of the different branches of criticism. 
he success of the Cavendish Laboratory has led some 
holars to hope for comparable successes in literary 
cism by methods of co-operative research. Something 
be achieved in this way;‘but the gathering of facts, 
seful though it be, is not criticism—it merely provides 
naterial for the critic to use. The great interpretative book 
nm Shakespeare for which we are waiting will probably 
ot be written by a ‘scholar’; it wiil be written rather by 
poet-critic who has absorbed the best that has been 
ritten about Shakespeare; who has meditated deeply 
n the Elizabethan age as well as on our own; who, with 
ts, ‘can read and perhaps understand Shakespeare to 
s depths’; and who, above all, has a creative imagination 
which is willing to deny itself freedom. The Sea and the 
irror, with all its brilliance, told us more about Auden 
an about The Tempest; and a man with the qualities J 
have enumerated is more likely to create than to interpret. 
hat is why we are still waiting. ; 


} ore ones with oe of Si asteration 
1 any of his contemporaries, except Jonson. Before | 
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Most writers of tough novels, be they English or American, - 
appear to have a streak of sentimentality towards criminals. © 
Even such a hard-boiled writer as Raymond Chandler | 
goes soft on occasion. One can only suppose that this © 
weakness arises out of a failure to gain real detachment. 
This is a serious flaw, and I think it may be the reason © 
why so very few novels in this genre can be ranked as works | 
of art. a 
James Curtis, usually employing a tight rein on sympathy, ; 
_ came badly unstuck in his novel What Immortal Hand; | 
which traced the career of a slum boy from school to - 
gallows. This lad was a victim of injustice, his first | 
encounter with the police being in the nature of an accident, | 
but because the conditions of his poverty-stricken home / 
were so appalling, he was sent to an approved school by | 
a magistrate. This, and similar miscarriages of justice, | 
can and do occur in a society like our own. Curtis had ; 
a magnificent theme with excellent material, but he failed, , 
since instead of letting his novel rise solidly on the sheer’ 
horror of his central figure’s case-history, he overloaded | 
the scales in his indictment of the forces of law. His; 
pity for the law’s victim is understandable enough, but in| 
consequence his book, which ought to have been a master-.- 
piece, was well below his usual level of excellence. Oddly) 
enough, in a novel which has a theme running concurrent! 
with the one J have just mentioned, he rises to the task; 
and the result is exciting. I hear that They Drive by Night} 
is being made into a film. In this novel the principal 
character is stripped of every trace of unnecessary glamour. 
122 
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e is, I suppose, the counter-part of the average criminal 
that infests England to-day, the unromantic, not over- 
- successful burglar, kidding himself along with the idea 
that he really is a ‘wide boy’ without being very much 
of a real match for the forces, representing law and order, 
which are ranged against him. On the day of his release 
from a London prison, he goes to visit an old friend of 
his, a prostitute. That morning a man has been hung 
_- in Pentonville. Shorty Matthews finds Alice lying in bed 
and there is a silk stocking tied tightly round her neck. 
She is dead but still warm. On his way out Shorty has the 
_ ill-fortune to encounter the girl’s landlady. He gets 
clear, but by the early afternoon the newspapers carry a 
description: of him as the wanted man. Shorty, with 
seven shillings and fivepence as his sole wealth, decides 
he will run for it, and that evening, with the aid of three 
_. separate tram rides, he is on the outskirts of London. He 
gets a lift in a lorry going north. Shorty’s adventures are 
varied and exciting. He teams up with a road girl who 
provides him with cover for a time, and she eventually 
persuades him that his best chance is to give himself up to 
the police. But this novel is more than the saga of Shorty 
and Molly; it gives, graphically, accounts of conditions 
under which the transport drivers work, of their cafés 
and kip-houses. Then there are the London and provincial 
__ police stations and their personnel; sketches of prostitutes 
and ponces, of a host of differing characters, most of them 
handled well. The pace is fast, and the book covers 4 
fairly wide section of underworld activity. Curtis uses 
the jargon of the various sections excellently. These often 
apt and witty terms lend a strangeness to conversations, 
freeing them from banality., He writes with vigour, 
raciness and economy, and if he tends to employ coinci- 
dence over-much, usually it can be pardoned, since he 
manages such a convention with tactful skill. Curtis 
understands his characters and their motives, when he 
keeps to the rank and file of law-breakers; he is less assured 


Ji 


- over more complex types, and tends, I think, to ov 





Molly. Just the same, this novel is a first-class example 


of the crime novel, since it gives a convincing study of a 


crook on the run. Curtis writes tersely, but as he usually 
keeps several stories running in support of his main theme, 


it is not easy to find passages which lose nothing by © 


quotation. 


A novel of such genuine merit makes the average thriller 
seem silly and unreal. A comparison between this work _ 


and None but the Lonely Heart makes Richard Llewellyn’s 
book seem windy and pretentious, though this long, 
ambitious, but overwritten, chronicle of the London under- 
world has some genuine material for those with the patience 
to wade through its tortuous pages. 


Robert Westerby has a similar technique to Curtis, — a 
though his range is wider and more ambitious. Perhaps __ 
his most important novel up to date is Wide Boys Never | 


‘ork. He is an expert on the sporting angle and some of 
his best work has been written about pugilists and their 


exploiters. Only Pain is Real, In These Quiet Streetsanda 


book of short stories, French for Funny, should be added 
to the reading list. Westerby in his last novel Mad in 
Pursuit, published in 1945, combines five stories into a 
single narrative. One of the five characters is a young 
boxer, who takes up the game by accident. He is soon 


perverted from being a clean fighter by the people who 


promote his contests. Poverty, easy money; he can take 
his choice. Johnny Wilkes finds out that his backers will 
never let him have a straight fight; even when he is allowed 
io win, this has been prearranged. The sections dealing 


with Johnny’s career are the best in the book. Robert — 


Westerby has worked as a journalist in England and 
America, these experiences have provided him with much 


vich and varied material. Here is a paragraph chosen — 


from one of the stories in French for Funny: 


simplify his conception of people who are governed by 
stronger and stranger urges than those of Shorty and 
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ell, he had played dirty twice now, and he was cooked. 
ey would make him do some more, until they, or he, was 
caught and kicked out of the game for good. The ‘‘Game!” 
The Noble Bloody Art! Strike a light! 


bered the funny look on young Charley’s face when he 
went down. Caw! Poor old Charley! 

_. He slouched slowly along until he reached No. 37, Oh, 
- God! What could a bloke do? ‘Good clean boy,” eh? 
_ And in a couple of weeks they would make him do it again. 
c ‘He sighed heavily as he went inside the house and 
_ slammed the door. 

**“Good clean boy”’ me foot!’ 


2 


i Turning aside from what might be described as straight 
ime novels the range widens, and classification becomes 
at once more elaborate and less exact. How is one to 
describe for instance such a novel as Sarah Salt’s Strange 
Combat? One could label it Bohemian of course, but it 
is rather more than that, though rather less than a genuine 
underworld novel. Then there is George Orwell’s A 
ergyman’s Daughter, which calls for a more detailed 
amination. Dorothy Hare, the central character in 
this most unusual book, is general factotum to her exacting 
ther; so great is the pressure on her mind of household 
and parish duties, that she develops a sudden amnesia. 
She wakes to find herself clad in unfamiliar clothes and 
with half a crown in her possession. Being accosted by 
couple of men and a girl who are looking for work as 
p-pickers, she allows them to take her in tow gladly 
enough. The conditions under which the hop- -pickers 
both Cockney and gypsy, work and live is brilliantly 
described. It is only after her friend Nobby, with a 
variety of experiences in petty crime to his record, has been 
ested, that Dorothy really remembers who she is. Her 
f 


‘He pressed his thick fingers gently against his bruised: 
mouth and scowled. Three quid and sevenog. Heremem- 
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disappearance, under mysterious circumstances, has set — 


the tongues of the small-town scandal-mongers wagging. 
The girl finds an account of what is supposed to have 
happened in a month-old Sunday paper. Since she has 


not fled to Vienna with the local Lothario, she writes to 
her father telling him of her plight. Receiving no reply, — 


she goes to London on the hop-pickers’ train, where she — 


invests the bulk of her scanty earnings in securing a roof — 
over her head for a week. During this period of grace she 


tries to find herself a situation as a domestic servant. But 


appearance and manner are against her. Then she joins | 
the host of the homeless and spends her nights against — 


the embankments of Trafalgar Square. A quotation 
from this superb chapter would be unjust to the author: 
it must be read as a whole. Dorothy is eventually arrested 
for begging and is so restored to the ranks of those who 


vos 


live on the right side of the law. This novel gives a 


remarkable picture of the way in which destitute people 


=. 


exist, for though its concern is not with those who deliber- — 
ately choose the underworld, it does depict the fates of — 
the average member of the submerged tenth in a single 


nightmare chapter. 

A writer with quite different aims is E. H. W. Meyerstein. 
He is fascinated by certain criminal traits in those who set 
themselves in defiance of the social codes. Meyerstein’s — 
novels are rich and curious; among them may be mentioned — 
Joshua Slade, Terence Duke and Séraphine. It is hard 


to summarise any one of these three novels adequately. 


Each has some quality of phantasy, mixed with odd events | 


and matter-of-fact details. The author’s range is limited 
certainly, but that is because he chooses to make it so. 
For my purpose here, largely because of its, references to 


Na a ees en | 


the London scene, I shall give a brief account of Séraphine. | 


The principal character is a child when the book opens. 
She and her twin brothers live with their ‘widowed mother,’ 

in the house of a fence. ‘Mrs.’ Cahill is a dominating 
figure, with few scruples of any kind. She is out for 
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a power in the shape of money, and lets nothing hinder her 


violent pursuit of this aim. When the ripe moment 
comes she parks her three children on one of their father’s 
relatives, then deserts them brutally. All of them are better 
off without her, though she has by no means shed her hold 
on them; she sails briskly in and out of their lives as often 
as it suits her to do so. Séraphine is taken in hand by an 
odd genius who trains her as a dancer. Her favourite, 
Bernard, the elder brother of the family, takes to crime, 
like a bird to flight. His career marches with hers, and her . 
triumphs are balanced by his own exploits. Bernard is 
not a very successful criminal but he is an extraordinary 
one, since he is driven by an urge which no man-made 
law can control, or correct. He is hung eventually for 
the murder of a light woman who has deceived him. After 
his death Séraphine encounters Terence Duke whom she 
finds is a prototype of Bernard. Meyerstein is a novelist 
of considerable originality, his prose has at times a Defoe- 
like clarity, his characters are vividly drawn and their 
histories are very fully documented. One cannot imagine 
that his books will ever have a wide public, for they are 
odd, strange, and disturbing; making no concessions to 
popular taste. Among his types are many unusual people, 
sadists and masochists, abnormal beings who pursue their 
desires with courage and determination. Séraphine, for 
all her success as a dancer, believes she belongs to the 
underworld; that she will find her ‘soul-mate there,’ as 
indeed she does, for it is the principal figure of an earlier 
novel, Terence Duke, whom she eventually marries. 

A volume of short stories The Pageant makes an inter- 
esting introduction to the novels of Meyerstein, for they 
indicate his range and illustrate his capacity for creating 
atmosphere. 

Sinister in a different way, and hardly less macabre, are 
the novels and stories of the Irish writer James Hanley. 
This writer employs phantasy too, indeed it is part of his 


- originality, and by this medium he is able to tackle themes 


f 








which would defeat the realist. 
stories, A Passion Before Death, illustrates his ability to 


on of his most brilliant 


use the nightmare theme and make it valid for us by the 
single-minded power of his imagination. He is an unequal 


writer who at times lets his characters get out of hand, 


so that violent death is the only solution for their problems. 
His more recent novels do, however, show an increase of 
discipline, without any loss’ of creative energy. Like 
George Orwell, his passionate concern is for the underdog 


_ rather than the criminal, but since many of his characters 


are seamen, their haunts ashore are often those of loose 
women and crooks. Hanley’s titles are often an indication — 
of the theme which specially excites his interest: Here are 
a few of them: Drift, Ebb and Flood, The Secret Journey, 
Half an Eye, Men in Darkness, Boy, Broken Water, Hollow 
Sea, Our Time is Gone, At Bay, The Lost Sailor and No 
Directions. He gives speech to the inarticulate, making the 
dumb, the moody, the repressed and the persecuted voice 
the thoughts which frighten them. His characters are 
fost, or baffled, hunted by the furies; they are fear-ridden, 


not as the chauffeur in Elizabeth Bowen’s The Disinherited* 
by the knowledge of guilt, but as children are haunted by 


the fears of hell-fire. Hanley’s characters often do resemble 
children, so wild, frantic and panic-stricken is their’ 
behaviour; children without guidance, furtive, distraught, 
who do not know which way to turn, who fly blindly 
with terror at their heels. He is a prolific writer, and 
during the last few years he has extended his range and 
gained greater confidence in his own powers; he is what 
one might call a chaotic writer, since havingsso much to 
say his work seems to sprawl and sag, but his talents are 
considerable and he possesses a quality of passion which 
is rare among writers of fiction to-day. 

While on the subject of the sinister in fiction, it may be 
as well to look at the work of F. L. Green. In his first 


book On the Night of the Fire he dealt with murder and 


* The Cat Jumps. 
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STEPHEN GARDINER 





uman behaviour; spies, political watts careerists, have 
all engaged his attention; he has mined some very strange 


e _ depths with imagination and courage. Like Hanley, 


Green is a prolific writer; uncertain of the precise nature 


m of his talent, given to producing crude or faultily imagined 


_ Situations, his writing is at times raw and sketchy, but 
‘ccm with all his faults he has something to say and says=it with 
x vigour and determination. His characters have drive, 
often a lust for power or a need for emotional release. 
His! latest and certainly one of his best books, Odd Man 
Out, deals with political gangsters in Ulster. In order 
to obtain funds for their revolutionary work, a small 
_ group of men plan to rob the cashier of a Belfast mill. 
The robbery is carried out, but owing to an unexpected 
hitch a victim is slain and the leader, Johnny, is shot at 


and wounded in the right hand. The getaway is frantic 


and badly managed, so that Johnny is swept off into the 
gutter and the car proceeds without him. He takes 
shelter where he can, but soon a police cordon has been 
thrown round the whole area. This is a story of the 


_ hunted and the hunters. Johnny’s companions in the 


exploit are betrayed by a woman fence to the police. But 


his girl and other members of the organisation know of his 


_ plight and try to find and help him; though they have to 
move with extreme caution, as the mere act of discovering 
his hideout may deliver him up to the police. 


‘She heard, too, the topic which was upon so many 
tongues that night. Sometimes the words were in a mono- 
tone which brushed her sense of hearing like some low note 


of the wind. And often the remarks were sudden and 


violent and explosive, as though driven up by some terrible 
force in the human breast which had been disturbed and 
outraged by the events of the afternoon. And again, she 
heard the topic and heard, too, the dull, brutish call for 
vengeance which was in the blood or the stupid mind of 
some noisy man or shrill woman. But no matter in what 
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tone the words came and the topic was discussed, it was not 
so much an individual expression as one from the mass 
which, like a flame, was inclined in varying degrees by the 
force of air. And the force in this case was from traditional 


feeling. It rendered the city in a new mood to her, showing _ 


her men and women in streets, and showing, too, the familiar 
scene disclosed merely as a place wherein Johnny was a 
fugitive, was lying wounded and in peril under the same 


clouds that sped above her and in the path of the same E 


harsh wind which buffeted her.’ 


It is Agnes who reaches him and kills him and herself, a 


as the police cordon approaches his final resting place. 
This is quite an extraordinary novel, not without flaws, 
but moving and exciting. Like Hanley again, Green is. 
influenced quite considerably by the Catholic environment 
which has played so great a part in the upbringing of his 
principal characters in this study. 

Graham Greene, one of the most important of the 
younger generation of novelists, employs the sinister aspect 
of life in order to point a moral. Greene is in a class apart 
from most of the writers in this genre, since his approach 
is based on certain spiritual beliefs. He is a Catholic, and 
this results in a stand which gives his work authority, 
direction and purpose. One may challenge or reject his 
viewpoint, of course, but his novels, while embracing the 
tenets of his faith, have valid qualities which make them 
important. He again uses and re-uses the theme of the 
hunted man. Among his books are some which he 
modestly labels ‘entertainments’; perhaps the best of these 
is A Gun for Sale. At any rate it will give the reader a 
fair idea of Greene’s ability to create a situation and to 
develop it through to its bitter yet logical conclusion. 
While not a realist, Greene employs the methods of realism 
whenever it suits him to do so. He uses seediness with 
superb effect, and when he resorts to violence he does 
so with impressive skill, unlike so many writers who think 
it sufficient to let the imagination run riot in a self-indulgent 
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orgy. Greene uses the betrayal, indeed most of the frailties 
of human nature are pressed into the service of this theme 

The central figure of A Gun for Sale is a young man with 
a hare-lip, who has carried. out a political assassination 
successfully. On his return to this country he is paid by 
those who hired him in stolen notes, so that a few hours 
after getting the money, the police are after him. Raven 
trusts no one, there is no reason why he should; when the 
police come after him he eludes them, after learning that 
he has been double-crossed by his employers. He doesn’t 
even know who they are, but he makes up his mind to 
find them and destroy them, before he himself is destroyed. 
That is the bald content of the book, and Raven does what 
he set out todo. Greene builds up the elaborate structure 
with the ability of the craftsman who knows how the job 
must be tackled. A summary such as I have given makes 
the scheme appear far-fetched and unlikely of course, 
and in reality one’s money would be laid against Raven’s 
chances of staying at large for even a few hours, His 
description is known to his hunters, he has practically 
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no money except the stolen dangerous notes. But in spite 
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of all the odds against him which are clearly stated, so 
competent and resourceful a writer as Greene can put the 
spell on his reader, securing the necessary suspension of 
belief; so that the swift chase may be followed ardently. 
Greene in these ‘entertainments’ plays fair, he certainly 
uses every available technical aid, such as coincidence, the 
manipulation of time, the foibles of the self-important, 
and the under-stressing which slyly hustles the human eye 


‘over dangerously fragile points in the structure, In my 


opinion he succeeds triumphantly, since he is economical, 
he can tell a story, create and maintain suspense, excite 


and hold the reader’s attention to the very end. 


Readers of Penguin New Writing will remember an article 
by Walter Allen, published a year or two ago (No. 18), en- 
titled The Novels of Graham Greene, in which he isolates and 
examines some aspects of this novelist’s art: ‘Of these the 
Ap 
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first and most important is his deep-rooted and profound | 
- awareness of evil, which is unique among contemporary 


novelists.’ Allen’s essay provides a thoughtful and 


stimulating introduction to Greene’s work as a whole, for 


he traces the development of the preoccupation with 
good and evil, through the early novels beyond the point 
at which the author, having mastered his craft, takes on 


new power, assurance, and ambition. Brighton Rock is 


evidence of Greene’s progress and growth as a novelist. 
The theme is both simple and complex: confronted by the 
choice between salvation and damnation, the principal 
character, a youth in his teens, chooses the way of the 
damned. Pinkie is a gangster, not one who has never 


had religious convictions, or one who has abandoned them. | 


He believes, and because he believes this study of his — 
rebellion gains sharply in horror and compassion. Con- — 
trasted with him is Ida, fat, jolly, ignorant and ruthless. 
Her theories have nothing to do with good and evil, they — 


are merely those of right and wrong; they are elastic, mean- 


ingless to any but Ida and her kind of person. . She pursues — 


Pinkie, whom she believes has killed a man, as indeed he 
has. Her ‘pursuit is ruthless, persistent; but while she 
hounds him along, vainly attempting to cover his tracks, he 
thinks of her always with contempt; they exist on different 


levels. They speak different. languages. The story is — 





told against the background of Brighton, the cafés, pubs, _ 


lodging-houses, hotels, the pier and the racecourse. 


‘The crowd had scattered at the first sign of trouble; he 


heard Spicer call out: ‘‘Pinkie. For Christ’s sake,” an — 


obscure struggle reached its climax out of his sight. He 
had other things to watch: the long cut-throat razors which 


the sun caught slanting low down over the downs from 


Shoreham. He put his hand to his pocket to get his blade, 


and the man immediately facing him leant across and © 


slashed his knuckles. Pain happened to him: he was 
filled with horror and astonishment as if one of the bullied 
brats at school had stabbed first with the dividers. They 









r made no attempt to come in and fi 
- at them: “Tl get Colleoni for this.’ He shouted ‘‘Spicer’’ 
twice before he remembered that Spicer couldn’t answer. 
_ The mob were enjoying themselves, just as he had always 
- enjoyed himself. One of them leant forward to cut his 
: - cheek and when he put up his hand to shield himself they 
_ slashed his knuckles again. He began to weep, as the 
our-thirty went by in a drumbeat of hooves beyond the 
peTall,’ : 
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| ~ Once more Greene uses a fascinating collection of minor 
_ characters in a strangely fascinating novel. The girl Rose, 
whose love for Pinkie makes her willing to share his 
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damnation, has a resemblance to Else, the loyal child- 
servant in The Confidential Agent; but more richly endowed, 
~ and tested more harshly, she is more memorable. Greene’s 
_ range and power widen with each new book; his researches 
_ in the underworld may well play an important part in the 


_ development of the English novel. 
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Unlike the light woman, the Spiv is a comparatively 
- recent comer to fiction. One of the best descriptions of 
: ‘this type appears, not in a novel, but in an essay by Bill 
_ Naughton in the first number of Pilot Papers, which was 
: published last year. “ Spivs are lary perishers. Anything 
goes wrong they'll never risk their own skin. They'll 
shove it on to you. But otherwise they'll help you. He’ll 
- be a lovely bloke to get along with. I mean they’ll never 
‘ make a guv’nor’s man out of him. And he’ll be game 
for anything, and he’ll never split: providing he gets a 
_ share of the gravy, and he don’t burn his fingers.’ London 
is the natural haunt of these youths, but they are by no 
means exclusive to the London scene, for such young men 
as occur in Walter Allen’s novels of the Midlands, in stories 
~ of colonial life such as Frank Sargeson’s That Summer (a 
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character like Terry would not seem out of place in any © 
underworld milieu); nor are they restricted to the English- 
speaking corners of the world, for Christopher Isherwood 
found many of their kind in his explorations of Berlin. 

In a recently published lecture*, E. M. Forster says of — 
Isherwood: ‘Novelists too—they practise the friendly 
unpatronising tone; Christopher Isherwood’s Mr. Norris _ 
Changes Trains is an example of this. Isherwood—who- 
is extremely intelligent—always writes as if the reader — 
were equally intelligent. He is an example of democratic ~ 
good manners. He trusts his public.’ Mr. Norris is a — 
rogue, who indulges himself in a number of fancy vices, he 
swindles people right and left, but because he is kind and 
amiable, generally he is more liked than hated. The book 
has a number of good comic scenes, but it is more than — 
a study of the roguish Mr. Norris, for it gives a wide picture 
of the Berlin half-world as it was in the days while the Nazis 
were climbing swiftly and horridly to power. Mr. Norris 
himself, had he emerged from a working-class environment, 
would certainly have done so as a spiv. There are a. 
succession of these characters in The Memorial who crop 
up in the peregrinations of Edward, as they do in the career — 
of Kuno. von Pregnitz. Such characters fascinate Isher- 
wood; in Sally Bowles he attempts the rarer variant— 
the female of the species. Sally has little in common 
with prostitutes such as are presented by Norah Hoult in 
Mrs. Johnson, that brilliant study of professional types in 
Poor Woman. How then describe her? Adventuress. is 
nearer the mark. Sally, like her male counterparts, is 
ready for anything but a steady job; a little cabaret work, 
hopping in and out of beds, being generous, sloppy, 
independent, yet constantly on the sponge. She could 
fit neatly into any of the Isherwood novels, and, while she 
is not a counterpart of Arthur Norris, for all the similarities 
in their careers, they would have understood each other 
and got on very well together. Perhaps the most fully 

*The Development of English Prose between 1918 and 1939, — 
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_ described of the male types is Otto Nowak who appears 


_ in Good-bye to Berlin, first as the friend of Peter Wilkinson. 


_ Here is spiv in all his variety. Otto is ready for anything 


except a genuine job. He is lively, sloppy, generous and 
unscrupulous. Male prostitute is too harsh a term perhaps, 
anyway it’s not exact enough, for Otto will bestow his 
favours on either sex if the impulse moves him. He has 
that independence which is a hall-mark of the type, and 


~- which enables him to walk out on Peter. Here is a quota- 
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tion from The Nowaks: 


‘Another regular visitor was the Jewish tailor and out- 
fitter, who sold clothes of all kinds on the instalment plan. 
He was small and gentle and very persuasive. All day long 
he made his rounds of the tenements in the district, collecting 
fifty pfennigs here, a mark there, scratching up his precarious 
livelihood, like a hen, from this apparently barren soil. He 

never pressed hard for money; preferring to urge his debtors 
to take more of his goods and embark upon a fresh series 
of payments. Two years ago Frau Nowak had bought a 
suit and’ an overcoat for Otto for three hundred marks. 
The suit and the overcoat had been worn out long ago, 
but the money was not nearly repaid. Shortly after my 
arrival Frau Nowak invested in clothes for Grete to the 

value of seventy-five marks. The tailor made no objection 
at all. The whole neighbourhood owed him money. Yet 
he was not unpopular: he enjoyed the status of a public 
character, whom people curse without real malice. 
“Perhaps Lothar’s right,” Frau Nowak would sometimes 
say: ‘“‘When Hitler comes, he’ll show these Jews a thing 
or two. They won’t be so cheeky then.” But when I 
suggested that Hitler, if he got his own way, would remove 
the tailor altogether, then Frau Nowak would immediately 
change her tone: “‘Oh, I shouldn’t like that to happen. 
After all, he makes very good clothes. Besides, a Jew will 
always let you have time if you’re in difficulties. You 
wouldn’t catch a Christian giving credit like he does... 
You ask the people round here, Herr Christoph:- they’d 
never turn out the Jews.’’’ 


William Plomer in his novel The Invaders shows a similar 
if 
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type against the iLendon scene. This is a "fascinating 
book which appeared in 1934, and it deals with different 
sections of society in conflict with the times, a world of — 
changing values and crumbling structure. Nigel Edge, a — 
charming and intelligent person, neurotic and suffering ~ 
from the effects of the first world war, encounters Tony 
‘Hart through falling at the entrance to the Marble Arch 
tube. Hart has come to London in search of work but 
has failed to find regular employment. He is not a spiv, — 
and he exists as best he can by doing any odd job he can 
get. Nigel likes him and tries to help him to an occasional — 
job at the home of his uncle, an old-fashioned colonel. — 
While there for the purpose of cleaning windows Tony — 
_meets and falls for Mavis Steel, a maid-servant, also from _ 
the provinces. This young woman has ambitions, not — 
very clear-cut, but she is pretty, cool headed, and with a 
fair sense of her own importance. She has a brother, ; 
Chick, who, bored with country-town existence, joins 
the army and gets sent to a barracks in London. Had he — 
been born and bred in London he would probably haves 
“grown up as a spiv; he is the type, but lacks the cunning 
which comes by experience and association. While — 
visiting his sister at the Kensington house where she | 
works he meets Nigel who takes a great liking to the young 
guardsman. Plomer manages to. convey a great deal 
about the variety that is to be found in London’s under- 
world; his explorations are skilful and exciting. Nigel 
falls in love with Chick, but the sequel is unhappy, for the — 
young soldier, easily enticed by the pleasures and tempta- 
tions of a great city, treats the relationship with casual — 
indifference. His army career has begun to go wrong, — 
and he has got himself into a second emotional affair 
with a trollop friend of Mavis. f 








‘Insensitiveness and cunning are often found together, — 
but there are a thousand ways of not seeing clearly, and a 
thousand ways of being purposeful; and there is some 
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the fog emanates from one’s own headpiece. Intent on 


ger in walking briskly through a fog, especially when _ 





having his cake and eating it, Chick lost his sense of reality. — 


Highly flattered by the attentions of Zoe, he continued to 
take advantage of the feelings of Nigel, and such qualms as 
he had about this were charmed away by what was left 
of the clean, kind emotion that Nigel had from the first 
aroused in him. While he certainly sought to benefit 
himself, he meant to harm nobody, and was supported in 
all he did by an exaggerated conception of his own charm. 
Driven by his appetite for admiration and money, he had 
his vanity fed from two outside sources as well as from its 
own reserves, and he had come to feel that contempt which 
a person who is sought after is liable to feel for the seekers. 


With a good-natured person of solid character this contempt 


is really little more than an easy, good-natured, tolerant 


kind of feeling; with a person less sound it hardens into 
pride.’ 


Nor have the affairs of the other invaders gone any more 


smoothly, for Mavis, having thrown up her job as a domestic 


servant, gets work as a dressmaker, but as this proves to 
be in a sweat-shop of the most unpleasant kind she leaves 
that too. And then, being hungry, she pilfers food and 


finds herself in the hands of the police. Then Tony Hart’s 
- crooked brother turns up in the Edgware Road among the 


fun-fairs and the snack-bars. He has teamed up with a 


young Cardiff spiv, and has plenty of prospects in the air. 


It doesn’t take Len long to get Mavis away from Tony. 


- Len soon gets to know as much as Mavis can tell him about 


the affairs of everyone. In next to no time he has fixed 


up a project for blackmailing Nigel, with the aid of his 


boy accomplice; but this proves less easy and lucrative 





than he has imagined, since, as Chick has already discovered, 
Nigel is not the mug they have all taken him for. Len’s 
first plan, more ambitious altogether, was to rob, with 


‘Mavis’s connivance, a Belgian jeweller whose acquaintance 
‘she has made through Tony. This was carried out success- | 
_ fully, but the triumph is shortlived, and Mavis, missing the 
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ring which the Belgian had made and given her, instantly 
thinks the worst of Len. Going round to his lodgings in 

the hope of recovering her stolen property, she finds that 

Len and his Cardiff corner-boy have been arrested for the 

robbery of the jeweller’s shop. Mavis, on the advice of 

Zoe, quickly decides that London is a good place to quit. 


4 


This attempt at mapping some sections of the under- 
world must be regarded as merely a sketch for a longer, 
more ambitious account. Re-reading, I am conscious of 
its many omissions; I have no room here-to deal with the 
books on Glasgow gang life for instance, nor is my list 
of books and authors more than representative. There 
are the various prison novels, such as those by George 
Ingram and Jim Phelan, the novels of Soho such as George 
Scott-Moncrieff’s Café-Bar and the fantastic What Rough 
Beast of Mark Benney; then there are the odd angles and 
characters such as those explored by writers as dissimilar 
as V. S. Pritchett, Fred Urquhart, Joyce Cary and Mary 
Butts. But a few lines about two more novelists, 
Walter Allen and Henry Green, must be written before 
I conclude. Allen’s books deal with the provincial 
scene; they indicate the turmoil existing beneath the dull 
surface of an industrial town. His three novels Innocence 
Is Drowned, Living Space, and Blind Man’s Ditch are 
concerned with existence in the thirties, his pictures are 
grim yet lively, for he can see what lies behind the trim 
undistinguished facade which a provincial town presents — 
to the strariger. Allen takes a small section of the com- 
munity and shows what happens to them over a short space 
of time. Among his types are always the bohemian 
intellectual and the spiv, or would-be crook. He under- 
stands the forces which make crime wear, not the black 
mask of actuality, but the glamorous rose-coloured cloak: 
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‘But ten yards before he came to the lamp he started to 
run. Suddenly a black figure stepped out of the shadows. 
A hand gripped his arm. He swung round in surprise. A 
bulky man was staring down at him. For a moment he 


could not realise what had happened. “‘Come on, 
youngster,” the man said, in a cold, impersonal voice. He 
was bewildered. “‘But——’’ he began. ‘“‘Keep it till you 


get to the station,’’ the man said. Then he’ realised what 
had happened. His mind went blank; he could think of 
only one thing. “‘It’s finished Ralph with Monica, any- 
way.” He repeated it to himself again and again. It 
comforted him. After a time he wanted to laugh. Ralph 
would look such a bloody fool.’ 


That is the youthful blackmailer of Innocence is Drowned, 
who, like the rest of Allen’s criminals, is an amateur; 
that they are not tough and hardboiled but merely poten- 


tially so, is one of the most interesting features about them, 


most of the criminals one meets in fiction are case-hardened, 
prison-toughened regulars at the game. 

Henry Green has also written of a great industrial city 
in his novel Living, but it is at one of his more recent 
books, Caught, that I propose to glance here. Published 
in 1943, it deals with the first year of the war, including 
the opening of the Blitz on London, but more than that it 
presents a picture of the breakdown of social conventions, 
and shows how the state of war-time emergency flung 
people into chaotic forms of living. The story is complex, 
so I shall not attempt to outline it here. But the glimpses 


it gives of London are rich and strange, its gallery of 


characters remarkable. ‘At that, so sudden it brought 
him up sharp, the tart, stood back in a doorway, shone a 
copper beam, from the torch she carried, full on her left 
breast she held bared with the other hand. She murmured, 
“Hulloh love.’ Longingly he ogled the dark purple 


nipple, the moon-full globe that was red Indian tinted by 


her bulb, with the whiff of scent. ‘Jesus,’ he moaned, 


but it was too near his sub-station. “‘Don’t you go hangin’ 
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; SSround, ie he added Lndistinerey and. fanbiea oie “She ~ 
laughed into a cough and then, when she snapped down 


the light, was again, and at once, indigo, and the door 
against which she stood.’ This is but one of the many 
brilliantly described scenes from a powerful novel, which 
throws light on some of the sinister aspects of war-time 


- life in London. 


5 


I have chosen the various quotations used in this article 
with the idea of illustrating the dual nature of man. In 
- conclusion I could speculate, on the way in- which I think — 
the novel of the underworld may develop, using the various — 
trends noted during this survey in order to state a case for _ 
prophecy. But speculation of the kind is vain and futile, ue 
for it is notorious that labels fastened tightly on to books 
have the tiresome trick of coming unstuck. One expects, of — 


course, that the war years will in due season produce 


fresh evidence of the underworld’s existence and struggle, - - 
for the theme of good and evil is one that will go on | 
nourishing and stimulating the imagination of writers — 


when our own age has faded to a few lines in a history book. 
But our age has had its moment in the tradition of literature, 


because it has led to explorations of the subconscious. : 
We have been given a little deeper insight into human _ 
nature, which has guarded its veiled mysteries so long and _ 


so faithfully. To-day we begin to examine our motives, try 


to explore our own failings; to be conscious of the con- | 
_ tradictions in our own natures, and, in the words of Henry 


James, ‘so armed you are not really helpless, not without 
your resource, even before mysteries abysmal.’ 
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On a rain-washed February afternoon I walked through 

- South Kensington to look for John Constable. Under 2 
_ the mild ramparts, the houses in terraces, skirting the 
dripping squares, into the Victoria and Albert, in search 


of the proud sharp-nosed fanatic that Leslie’s book 


aor 


left out. Going to Constable, the journey involves un- 


_ packing and leaving behind one or two things that have 


become part of the cosy bundle labelled Constable in your 


mind, One of them, if your bundle is anything like mine, 
is called New English Art Club. Leave English impression- 


ism behind for the moment. And French impressionism 


too, that must be disentangled, resisting to the last, and 


_ dropped on the way. Then there is the national Constable, 


the patron saint of the Englishman’s claustrophobia. 


And the printed calendar Constable, the four-colour 


process Constable. We all know enough to leave them in 


their poker-work shrine. The attachments have been a 


sad burden for Constable to bear. 


He has suffered for our egotism. We have used him 
to help us believe that sketching is the way to be great. 


That there is nothing un-English about a feeling for paint. 


_A whole age—it only ended the other day—clung to the 





- man who went, like a missionary into the jungle, to look 
at nature, and, returning unharmed, reported that it was 


friendly and had a good heart. Threading the substantial 
crescents of Kensington, I wondered if Constable could 


- hope to emerge unencumbered at last. Or was it too soon? 


Constable of all painters most needs to be seen in his 
own context. And needs to be seen by eyes unclouded 
by that vanity and insecurity which are usually the obstacles 
to looking clearly at a master. But Constable’s context 


is almost beyond our grasp. Never did a revolution come 
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to seem so inevitable so soon, To imagine now an art 
of landscape into which plein-airisme had never intrudéd, 
a taste for nature in which the immediacy of it was both 
unknown and undesired, a love of light which yet only 
admitted such tawny gleams as penetrate into a connois- 


seur’s cabinet, a vein of colour that never overstepped the 


mellow variegations of-leather library bindings, a country 
world where weather, like a boorish and ubiquitous relative, 
found its importunities ignored . . . it is impossible. For 
the comfortable world of the Claudian convention, as 
Beaumont and his like inhabited it, has been dead for so 
long that if we have any feeling about it it is probably an 
affectionate regret. Constable with his frontal attack, 
and Turner, from within the gates, completed its overthrow 
together. Between us and Beaumont there lies the epoch of 
a new convention, the convention based on Constable. 
A new style of upholstery, more airy, less cultured, more 
optimistic and just as comfortable. 

Most of us were bred to the view—it obtained until a 
year or two ago. The view of nature as just a great 
lolloping friendly animal with a jolly bark. If its healthy 
romps get rather rough we can call it to heel and it will 
wag its tail again with no mystery or malice at all. If 
looks could kill, of course, the lowering brow of the 
English sky would bring us all to our knees. But we have 
learnt from our companionable landscape painters, that 
it means no harm, its heart is in the right place, there is 
always a silver lining. So we buckle our rucksacks, avoid 
the mud, and jolly good pals we have been together, the 
inscrutable beast and us. We saw in Constable a warming 
idyll, Constable with his dumb friend Nature, a shaggy 
devoted thing. Nature putting its paw on Constable’s 
pallet, Nature licking Constable’s face. Nature looking 
at Constable (and holding the pose for our benefit), with 
the moist eyes of life-long enslaving subservience which 
can never be repaid. 

The convention grows thin. If we look at Constable 
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now it is not as the upholsterer of the Victorian landscape 


world. History has torn the upholstery. A more 


menacing age has made us less certain that the hedgerow 
holds no horror. But Constable remains. Now we turn 
to him again, will it be in eagerness to discover yet another 
convention, the reflection of another face? A face of 
torment? An echo outside of the threatening storms 
which we cannot dispel within? Is Constable never to 


~ be seen as unencumbered as we see Piero or Poussin? 


Such are the outlines of one or two of the pre-occupations, 
old and new, from which we ‘should be lucky to free 
ourselves on the way to the Victoria and Albert. The 
organisers of the exhibition have on their side made a 
valiant effort, They have proved most eager to free the 
pictures from their entanglements. The sketches lie deep 
embedded in wide light mounts between mouldings of 
naked wood. The bastard rococo gilt of the frames 


which graced Mr. Sheepshanks’ dining-room have been 


treated with a flat and steely grey. The great studies of 


“The Hay Wain’ and ‘The Leaping Horse’ have been 


hung, with some bravery, for no pictures can ever have been 
hung on such a colour before, on panels of the bluest 
cobalt. . Altogether a mise en scéne of the most progressive, 
worthy, and indeed reminiscent, of a Mondrian or a Ben 
Nicholson, And if the pictures seem hardly grateful for 
the treatment, at least, all but for those unfortunates who 


have to contend with the blue, they are visible. Luckily 


it is difficult to spoil the look of a good picture entirely. 
But for those monuments of our art, the two full-size 
studies, I did, I must confess, feel sorry. They depend, 
a few may remember, upon the links which their own 
subtle blues forge between part and part. And those the 
authorities, with their pot of cobalt, have annihilated, 
leaving visible, as those of us with an acquaintance with 
the laws of complementaries might have foretold, only a 


pervading yellow, which is the more unhappy for its 


pi 











faciiider that these precious possessions of ours are bik 
no means clean. 

It might be feared that the authorities of the Vicisri 
and Albert, in their eagerness to free Constable from his _ 


entanglements, had forged a new lot as destructive as the 


old. The tastefulness so entirely conceals the taste. One 


t 


might fear that a°*new monster was about to be born, a 


Puriste, a Constructiviste Constable, a kind of Constable- — 


Ozenfant. But the painter’s substance, of course, is too 


tough to take the shape. The penetration will be the 
other way. And eventually our museum will doubtless 


come to share in the broad agreement which exists among 
good judges about the warmth and richness with which a 


picture deserves to be supported by its surroundings. In 


the meantime, in the very presence of the little oil sketches, 
and their admirable chronological order, we have much — 
to be thankful for. 

Seen in their order, the sketches of Constable make 
an intimate, endearing drama. The progress has not the 
enormous architectural logic which often denotes a master, 
It moves from day to day, and its reverses are not concealed. 
There is no deliberation, no sense of a compelling strategy. 
Motives are pursued for years and if they culminate it 
may be in a masterpiece you could cover with the palm of 
your hand. Or else they may come to nothing. The 
triumphs when they come are so little willed or planned, 
that often one wonders if the artist himself was aware oe 
them. 
The series begins with Constable occupied with his: 
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novelty, the use of oil paint in open air. The point of 


the sketches is in the impact, the spontaneity which the 
process enforces, the freshness around him which can 
only be matched by the utmost freshness of paint. But 


uy 


almost at once another concern intrudes. The forms of — 


nature, the precise values, is he, he seems to ask himself, 
really quite catching them after all? He begins to work 


a moment or two longer on the tiny panels. Minute 
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ulations of drawing and tone are limply, almost — 
nfully, pencilled into wet paint. The cleanly impact is 
‘soiled and overloaded. From this moment the two-way 
tension is often to be seen, the pull one way of the novel 
directness, a quite rhetorical dash and glitter of paint, 
‘and on the other the drag of the minutie of experience, 
emanding ever more precision, an anxiety (and it is never 
nore pressing than when Constable is ‘dealing with sunrise 
nd sunset in defiance of the Claudian pattern) that will 
not be stilled. 
The synthesis appeared about 1820. It was in the years 
that followed, the period of the ‘Hay Wain’ and ‘The 
Leaping Horse,’ that Constable’s style achieved its absolute 
rm. The occasional and slight meretriciousness of | 
ontaneity disappeared. The looseness of the mature 
manner was calculated, a pattern of free evocative corres- _ 
ondences. The facture, as we can sce it in ‘ The Little 
Heath’ which is No. 122 in the 1888 bequest, was in fact 
preserved on the largest scale, when size alone precluded 
spontaneity. This was the maturity of Constable’s drama, 
when the tempestuous heart found its mirror, when the 
weather was the whole of the picture. The cloud studies 

- date from the same time. In those famous panels the tips 
_ of trees fringe like an upside-down proscenium the arena 
‘of the sky. The play, with its double twist, is for ever 
acting over again in another variation. In one the cirrus 
has disintegrated the foliage into its own giddy, innocent 
flakes. But in the next, sky and land have joined again to 
present their latent, enclosing threat. The year 1828 was 
- Constable’s fateful year, his wife died and the autumn 
brought a legacy which lightened his fears for the future. 
; he worst and a long-despaired relief; 
it changed him. The cloud-shuttered light, the dripping, 
shadowed foliage, left their memorial in the couple of 
- dramatic wash drawings of 1830. } : 
In the last period, the time of ‘The Valley Farm,’ all 
- flourish was gone. There is even a slight dilapidation. 
mig 
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‘The Sandbank’ is transfigured by an old and battered g 


glory. It puts me in mind of Titian, but not the 
Titian of Constable’s favourite picture, the ‘Peter Martyr.’ 
The ‘Peter Martyr’ (I know it, like Constable, only in the 
engraving), is an embodiment of country movement, 
a kind of allegory as well as a representation of the 
shifting rhythms of wind and foliage. I suppose it was 
their first appearance in painting, as it was certainly the 
first entry of the poignant elder-flower which so moved 
Constable’s heart. 

But in his last years Constable reached a calm. Less 
of his energy was going into the sketches, more into the 
Academy pieces and the big water-colours. We can watch 
the process in two enormous and vapid tinted drawings of 
ash trees. Among those visitors to the Victoria and Albert 
for whom Constable remains the arch-upholsterer these 
pieces were the most popular, as far as I could see, in the 
whole exhibition. The explanation of them, I think, is 
that they were enlarged from a sketch-book, by squaring, to 


half a dozen times or more their natural size, so that they” 


became rather hypothetical and diagrammatic, to serve as 
guides to elusive skeletons in the painting of ‘The Valley 
Farm.’ Their squares are now almost erased and they 
make a curious spectacle, in their drawing-room frames, 
becalmed in the gap between one medium and the other. 


There it lies, under the patched and enormous skylight, 
at the bottom, as it were, of an empty salmon-pink swim- 
ming bath, this astonishing corpus. A body of data, of 
pleasure, of strain, of intimations of unity and division, of 
studio apparatus. We are close to the painter, there is 
much that we recognise. How winning, for example, to 
watch the places he visits changing him overnight! He 
takes his family to Brighton, and there, avoiding the bathing 
women and the rotten fish, he looks about him with an 
air at once spacious and uneasy. He goes to Salisbury, 
to benevolent Fisher, and there he is another man altogether, 
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jaunty, optimistic, but—for Fisher is so very sood—a 
_ little constrained, emasculated. Back in London, moody, 


resentful, where he can make the Heath dance to the 
tune of his grinding anxieties, he is a third, and one that 
contains rather more of himself. Inside all the three 


there is a fourth, the ideal man, a transfigured memory, | 
who stands knee-deep in~the sodden Stour meadows, 
blessed by the moment, shining like a beacon. And to 
- interpret him, protect him, spread his gospel, to have that 


moment loved as it deserved, is a life-long task and one to 
break the heart. 

_ The anxieties were Constable’s lot. And often it seems 
as if they were part of the subject of his pictures. His 


family was unprovided for; other people began to paint 


with the pallet knife, but not, he reflected bitterly, before 
he had cut his throat with it. The guiding light from 
Suffolk and the past sustained him. He had no armour. 


Turner could well have spared him a hide or two. But 


such complicated internal economies do not arrange 
themselves by accident. We find virtue in the face which 


Constable turned away from the world. And it is a step 


nearer to the whole of Constable. When we are able to 


forget our grudge against our fathers’ view of nature, 


which he served to upholster so comfortably, we shall 
see a bit more. . 
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The first time he passed it he only hesitated, and then 


walked on until he was by the theatre queue. Perhaps it 4 
was their patient waiting in the half light that prompted — 


him to pause again. They'll think I’ve forgotten some- 


thing. He was used to people noticing his movements. I 
only want to go back to look. He pretended to have a 
remembered something, and walked back, slowly. it 44 
doesn’t mean anything, he thought. I don’t have to go 
back. One gets.out of these things, gradually. Id never — 
let a thing like that get hold of me, he thought, as he walked — 
back against a heavier stream of people; for there was — 
little to attract in the dark east and the flood had set now ~ 
towards the well-lit channels westwards. After all, no one 


would notice him among all this movement. But he was 
noticed. 


He hesitated by the windows of the women’s shoe shop. 


It had been about there. He could have sworn that he 


remembered the shoes. There was a bright pair with — 
scarlet and black bands, he had seen them as he had © 


looked round before moving on. Now it was gone. He 
moved over to the shop window, undecided and worried, 
and then the girl spoke to him. 

It was still a new experience to be spoken to by a strange 


voice, and he looked up eagerly and saw her smiling; — 


head a little to one side, her body moving slightly under 
the short fur coat as she tapped a foot to an unsung 
rhythm. 
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uskily French. 

‘He smiled; it was so silly really. I was looking for a 
| ittle tin box he wanted to say. 
‘No, I-I thought I'd dropped something. I came 
back to look.’ He would have moved away but she 
_ pouted her lips into a sympathetic ‘o,’ and pretended to 
look around her feet. 
‘What was it?’ she asked, amused disbelief in her voice. 
Even now she was amused by shy men. ‘Perhaps it does 
ot matter now you ’ave found Paulette?’ Quite suddenly 
he felt tired. If he had just been able to pick up the box 
and put it in his pocket and walk on he would have felt 
better. He crossed the pavement, stared a moment at the 
kerb and then moved out into the slowing traffic. Very 

























opposition of cars until they were in a quieter side street. 
She did not talk any more but led him past the dark 
shuttered shops, glancing at his face a moment in yellow 
light, soft filtered through the urn-steamy window of a 
café, then she turned into an open doorway and he followed 
_ her, hearing the click and tap of her heels upon the narrow 
_ brass-edged stairs. 
_ The room was full of light, a large grate of bright glowing 
coals threw heat that touched him as he stood hesitant in 
the doorway. She dropped her bag on to a chair and turn- 


ing with the relieved air of a woman home again, smiled 

at him. 

‘You like it ?’ she asked and nodded to the room, the 
fire, and the lemon yellow of the velvet curtains. 

fe uy es,’ he said, ‘it’s—nice’; and involuntarily he moved 

in towards the fire and stood there bathing his hands in 

the heat. When he turned again she was naked and 
clicked her tongue at him for his slowness. 

_ ‘That is better,’ she said when his clothes were folded 
over a chair. ‘No noise here,’ she said, ‘very cosy, just 

you and me.’ He did not answer and half turned to stare 
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‘Are you looking for me, chéri?’ she asked, her voice Ha 


lightly her hand rested on his arm, guiding him through the | 
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again into the fire, uneasy in mind. Perhaps she will swear 
at me, he thought. I don’t want her to do that. 
‘“Chéri?? She glanced down at him a moment, a 
professional diagnosis; then pulling him with her a pace, 
stood before a tall pier glass, undulating her body as Indian 
dancers do and watching him in the glass. 
“Could we just sit a little while?’ he asked abruptly, his 


speech clipped, prepared for verbal blows, prepared to 
accept them as he had accepted the routine blows of the 


Japanese guards. 


“But yes, darlink!’ Her pose abandoned in the middle — 


of a movement she turned smiling, possessed and confident, 
wishing to please. ‘Here,’ she threw a wrap to him and 
settled herself into the deep armchair opposite him. 

The hot fire lay pleasingly on his legs and chest. So 
many of them are brown like that, she thought. It didn’t 
make any difference really, but there was an added—what? > 
An added pleasure perhaps to her duties to see the shining 
brown bodies against the white linen sheet on the bed 
top. Yes, it made the work more pleasant really. Their. 
bodies were nice to see, more muscle, flatter stomachs. 
They hurt her sometimes these days. Good for her 
perhaps; wake up her technique. 

“You are a soldier?’ she asked and smiled at him. 

‘No.’ He shifted more easily into the chair feeling the 
_ comfort of the warm room as an acute new pleasure. 
‘I’ve been’a prisoner for four years. Prisoner of the Japs.’ 
Nobody watched him in this room. He could relax in 
the enfolding heat of the fire, not alone. She was looking 
at the fire. “There was no tension in this room. 

‘Your name is Pawlette isn’t it?’ ‘Paulette,’ she cor- 
rected his over-broad French accent. That was something 
he had not remembered for those four years. The pleasure 
of names, of words well spoken. ‘Paulette,’ he repeated. 
“Yes, yes, that is better.’. He smiled, easily. He had never 
sat with a woman before without some tension. 

“I wasn’t a soldier,’ he said, ‘I was interned with all the - 





By THE TIN BOX 
civilians; women and children, all of us. It wasn’t so 
bad really.’ She nodded slowly, remembering the rough- 
healed scars on a man’s body she had traded with. He 
had cried suddenly in shame and anger because his male 
power had escaped through the deliberate, slowly inflicted 
wounds. ‘You were not blessé, not er?’ ‘Hurt? No. 
Beaten up sometimes. If we didn’t bow to them, the Jap 
guards. I was manager of a rubber company,’ he told 


her, ‘I didn’t like bowing to Jap guards.’ 


‘Non, non.’ she shook her head, indignant in her mind 
at the thought of him having to bow to the Japs. She 
understood that such enforced humility would be difficult 


for a man. She did not know that she daily suffered 


we 


‘humility. Neither was he aware of the implications of 
her indignation for him; yet a question arose in his mind. 

‘Do you like your job?’ It was the comfort and serenity 
of the room that made him wonder about her. Again 
the absence of tension impressed him as she sat opposite 
him against the fire, as a wife would sit. Without clothes 
she seemed to be without sin. The sins of the prison camp 
had been different, against trust and faith, sins that trailed 
on in a man’s mind, always behind the eyes of friends. 

‘Do you like it?’ he asked. 

How curious men were about it, she thought. Some 
grew zealous and tried to reform her, unable to understand 
that it was her work, that she lived by it. She looked at 
him, at ease and happy. ‘I seem to be needed,’ she 
said. 

‘T wasn’t looking for, for anyone—like you,’ he explained 
suddenly. ‘I was looking for a tin, For four years an 
inch of wire or a nail lying on the ground was of great 
value. Everything was needed. The tin I saw just now 
was lying on the pavement and I wanted it because I could 
not bear to leave it, to waste it. We made reflectors from 

bits of tin for rush lights in our hospital. The Japs cut 
off our electricity for a month. A nail had more uses than 
you can think of. We all do it still—pick up things that 
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are thrown away. Pil ‘get over it. I don’t want to bore 
you,’ he said. | 
‘You talk, darlink,’ he said. Talking could bring 
 gatisfaction too, she knew that, for her room was a 
confessional. ‘I’ve got a bit out of things,’ he said in — 
explanation. The excitement of liberation finished with 
the long flight from the East. After that two men with 


him on the aircraft had deliberately avoided seeing him 
as they had passed in Piccadilly. He would have liked 


the day of release all over again and the friends of the 
journey. But things had altered suddenly. The acquaint- 


ances who had made release so gay and exciting had done 


their job; his need had been satisfied. 


‘I thought we’d learn something in the camp,’ he said | 
to her as though he were continuing a conversation. ‘I. 


suppose we did. The boy scout tricks of cooking and 


making comfort out of damn little. And then there was _ 


no class or seniority of position. It was a communal 
life and we shared the poor food as much as the beatings.’ 
‘You had girls, women, there too?’ 
‘Yes, we were all there, all of us taken from our offices 


and houses, from the big swivel chairs and glass-topped 4 


desks, and the little offices where the punkahs were worn ~ 


and rattled; and the people who had lived up the hill now 


shared a room with those who lived in employees’ rows 


further down.’ 


He went on talking, his voice calm and level, watching 
the little tongues of hatred and bitterness in him as though ' 


he watched a fire struggling without draught. 
‘My wife had a baby,’ he said. ‘Her food ration was 
about twelve hundred calories.’ 
‘Comment?’ 
‘Just about enough to keep alive on. She breast fed 
it for fourteen months, drank gallons of water a day 
to keep the milk flowing.’ ; 
‘Aah,’ she said, sympathetic at the thought. 
‘There was a black market in the camp. One or two 
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and she watched him closely, noting the slide of tautening 
muscles under his skin. Psychologist, doctor, prostitute, 
she knew the signals of danger in men’s minds. 

“Yes, please tell me,” she asked, her voice friendly, baying 
_ to smooth away opposition. 





_ eighty pounds sterling for a little tin of biscuits.’ 

__He sat forward suddenly, startling her. The wrap had 
fallen open and she saw the white grip of his hands on the 

bunched muscles of his thighs. ‘She kept the baby at her 

_ breasts, even when she felt the room softening around her, 


nausea and spinning vortex in which she would have 
e because of it, and had to kneel while my face was slapped, 


rations were cut so that I could not give her anything extra.” 





sprinkle of rice, two cabbage leaves, stolen from the 
gardens. These things were given to me; by people who 
needed them.’ He stopped speaking and leaned back, 
and watching him she saw his hands relax and a puzzlement 
cross his face. ‘A lot of us needed so much,’ he went on, 


oe 


_ ficance. I saw men and women watching them sometimes 
- with a strange concentration, for it seemed that only 
children could live long enough to have a future, to get 
into the goodness that must follow the bad time.’ 

‘Oui. Je comprends,’ she nodded. ‘Aprés la guerre.’ 

He smiled briefly at her phrase. The golden future. 
_ He wanted to tell her that there was no Phoenix of goodness 
: rising from the ashes. To explain that he was puzzied 
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to get food in—for those who needed it most—for the 
women pregnant or with babies.’ His voice had tightened — 


_ “Then they traded,’ he said. “Showed the food and a 
_ traded for cheques to be honoured after the war. I paid 


Se and falling on to the bed she still struggled against the 
- welcomed unconsciousness. I was late for a parade 
_ backwards and forwards, thirty times. After that my 


‘But I did get a little extra food for her; not much; a 


B - and because of this I think that children had a new signi- — 
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himself because of this. He remembered the expression 
on the man’s face, the same expression he had seen in the 
old days in the board room; and the bland comment, 
inflection still high at the end of a sentence, shoulders 
slightly hunched, an involuntary indication that this was 
the crux of the deal. That this was the point at which you 
scored or got the thinner end of the bargain. Admirable 
it had seemed then. 

‘but this time it wasn’t a deal on paper; it wasn’t, 
you see,’ he said to her, his forehead wrinkled with the 
difficulty of understanding. ‘I’d already signed cheques 
for fifteen hundred pounds—I don’t know whether he 
knew—but I had only another three hundred left and he 
wanted four hundred for a case of tinned milk. He 
haggled over the number of tins I’d get for three hundred, 
and when in exhaustion and anger I spluttered words at 
him, my wife came over and put her hand on my shoulder 
to calm me, to try and stop me losing the milk in anger. 
Her hand on my shoulder was meant to help me, but I could. 
feel the weight of her body on my shoulder too, and I knew 
that she was upright only because she had enough strength 
to hang on to me.’ 

She shook her head in sympathy. 

‘She is well now? Now it is all finished?’ 

But he seemed not to hear her and he went on, explaining 
to himself. 

“Sometimes we were all put on to store carrying, the 
pathway led round a small sandy bay where we were. 
allowed to swim. It was worth a beating for one of us to 
slip, and for the case to fall, breaking to pieces on the 
lumpy cliff. Days later we often found a tin washed 
into a crevice by the sea. The guards did not beat the 
women, they made them carry stores for punishment. 
Do you know that malnutrition often causes partial blind- 
ness?’ he asked abruptly. 

She did not answer, but put one hand aay to her 
chest, her eyes fixed upon his face. 
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‘She slipped on the narrow path,’ he went on, ‘and the 
case fell from her shoulder. It did not drop all the way 
and I think she could see a yellow blur lodged against 
the vague jumble that was all she could see of the cliff. 
The guard came running, quietly in his rubber shoes, and 
lifting his hand slapped her on her bottom. “‘Bitch,” he 


_ shouted, “English whore,” and he caught her skirt as 


though to subject her to further humiliation. 
“Till get it. Ill get it for you,” she cried, too weak to 
resist, fearful of blows, and she put her hands out as though 


she were walking in darkness and, going forward, put her 


foot on a grey blur that might have been a rock.’ 

His voice was dull and merely conversational as he went 
on. 

‘There were no punishments for this, The Japs knew the 
war was nearly lost and they wanted us to forget the 


incident. We hada little more food that night, and two days 


later the camp commandant gave me two pieces of wood and 
a hammer and two nails and I was allowed to make a 
cross to put over the place where they had buried her 
body.’ 

A door shut heavily somewhere in the building and he 
heard the clink of feet down the brass-edged stairs. 

‘ Sacré-Ceur. She was muttering ‘Sacré-Ceur’ again 
and again and she leaned forwards closer to the fire as 
though the room had chilled. ‘I must go,’ he said, and 
stood up, and all the while he dressed she sat, rocking her 


_ body slightly and muttering. 


‘Good-bye,’ he said, ‘I didn’t mean to talk so much.’ 
He took two pound notes from a wallet. ‘Thank you,’ 
he said. Without looking up she reached out for the notes, 
then she hesitated. ‘I will keep one,’ she said. ‘It is my 
present.’ She stood up and looked at him, then with a 
gesture in which there was no artifice she reached up and 
straightened his tie. ‘Good-bye,’ she said. 

Down the stairs, from the warm quietude of the room 


‘and into the west flowing stream, on to the old grey 
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S jveirien'ts across the hard polished road sarees to ‘the : 
grey pavement and the warm lit pane behind which the 


women’s shoes pointed empty toes. 


In line with the shoes he hesitated and looked about the - 


pavement, moving forward a step to look between the 
twinkling legs. The constable watched him, unsure. 

He looked all right. ‘Can I help you—sir?’ he asked. 
He looked up at the policeman, uncertain what to say, 
*Wo, it’s all right. J——’ 

The constable looked at him and turned away, pret 


i 


to look across at the traffic lights studding the amber shot 


grey distance of the street. When he turned back he 
locked first at his boots, moving them slightly to confirm 
the hard polish of the toes. Just below them in the gutter 


the tin shone suddenly in the light of a passing bus. The _ 


policeman stooped and picked it up, turning it over slowly — 
in his hands. 


The words broke from the man. ‘I saw it first,’ and he 


if a 


reached out for it. But the policeman’s fingers closed 
ever it, and he stared at the man, trying to understand — 


the joke in the situation. 
‘Findings keepings,’ he said and laughed a little. ‘Well 
mot really, not according to the law.’ He pushed his 
shoulders back. ‘No one can keep what they find.’ He 
looked at the man to see if he too felt the little joke over 
now. Something here he couldn’t quite line up. The 
man was staring at the box as if he would take it but dared 
not. The policeman turned it over and fumbled to open it, 
suspicious suddenly that a man should want a tin box, 
curious to find out if it were empty. The flow and shuffle 
of people had more contact with them now; the faces 
glowed as they turned into the passing glare of bus lights 
to look at a man and a policeman opening a tin box. 
Curious and inwardly satisfied that their own faults were 


bidden safely, their sins still free within themselves, wishing 


briefly that they could stay to see the box opened and 
know what it held; curious because of the curiosity of the 
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pigeons, quick and jerked to move the heavy mass of 
_ snooded hair across their shoulders, and the car lights 
glistened on the wet polished corneas of their eyes before 






tightly against the men who led them down the avenue, in 
and out of the moving lights and shadows, past the gem- _ 
- crusted sword belt of the traffic lights. Little men looked — 
too, little men from Soho streets in long dark overcoats, — 
turned to look intently, their hard shoulders bumping 
people aside. The bastard they said automatically to 
themselves as they saw the policeman fumbling at the 
tle tin box. The receding traffic lights played their 
colour tunes like children’s Pan Pipes. 

‘It’s empty!’ The policeman seemed relieved because 
the tin was innocent, without complications, without sin. 
Not even a cough lozenge.’ He laughed. ‘Well,’ he 
as said, ‘just what I need. Useful tin. Just what I need,’ 


























“undress and took four cigarette ends from the lining. 
*Can’t waste them. Not now we can’t,’ he said. He 
_ put the cigarette ends into the tin and closed it. ‘Suppose 
you thought you’d found something worth while,’ he said. 
_ ‘Silver case perhaps. No,’ he said, ‘don’t often do that; 
usually turns out to be something like this—an old tin. 


moment. ‘You don’t need an old cough drop tin do you?’ 

_ The man shook his head. I don’t need the tin, he 
thought. I don’t really need anything. I’m all right, 
‘manager of a rubber company. Yet it did not seem 
reasonable that the manager of a company could need 
as much as he did. 





- they turned back again and pressed their shoulders more 


3 _and he took off his helmet, glanced round because of his _ 


Something you don’t want.’ He looked at the man fora — 
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IN COLLABORATION WITH NAOMI MITCHISON — 


THE EEL AND THE WHISKERS 


The boats were.-all lying in at the pier, and it was coming 
on for evening. Some of them had English names, and 


some had Gaelic names, though the most of the fishermen _ 
are not speaking Gaelic at all nowadays, except it might — 


come to the swearing, or a wee phrase here and there. 
The name on this boat was the Spindrift, and her neighbour 
was the Morning Star. She was a 45-foot Diesel engine 
boat with nice clean lines to her. It is ring-net fishing 
down from the Clyde and up into Loch Fyne, and we who 
are at it say it is the most skilled kind of fishing there is, 
and does least harm to the herring. Our nets never get 
down to the bottom over eighteen fathoms out where the 
herrings’ feeding, the suil dhu, lies, so they cannot scrape 


and churn up the feeding bed the way the seine nets do; 


and in our way of fishing there is a share out at the end 
of the week of whatever the boat has made, but there is 
none of this business of the pay packet for the crew and 
profits for the owners the way it is on the East coast. 


Now at the time of my story it was the Glasgow Fair — 


Week, and a wild lot of visitors coming on to the pier 
and asking every kind of question, some of them half 
sensible but ‘others so foolish we would not know how 
to answer them. They would be hanging around the boats, 


and the girls still in their light dresses, or maybe in wee _ 


trousers that showed more leg than any decent lassie 
should have, and we needing to go by them to our work. 


We had slept in the daytime up in our houses, and the 


boats sleeping by the pier, but now in the tail of the summer 

day the boats were beginning to wake again as the crews 

came down, and here would be an engine starting up and 
kos 
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Willie the engineer, who was about seventeen, and a decent 
quiet lad, and with him the fellow that was mostly called 
Airgiod. Now anyone who knows the Gaelic will know 
from that what like of a man he was, for the word means 


money, and it just suited him grand, for that was the thing 


he wanted most, and he would drive the rest of the boys 


the same way. Just the same as the rest of the fishermen, 


they were wearing blue jerseys and old old trousers that 


-smelt of bark and the slime of fishes. Their oilskins 


would be on board, but nobody wants to put them on 


- before they need to. 


- The next one to come down to the boat was the cook. 


_ He had just newly left school, and he was maybe too fond 


of home and always wanting away back when it got near 
the end of the week. His folk didn’t belong to the sea. 
His father was a shepherd, but, being brought up close to 
the sea, he took a notion to be like the rest of the boys, 
more especially because Airgiod was a far out relation of 
his. He was very quiet, you could hardly get a word out of 
him. He was still half seared of the others, though maybe 


in a bit that would go and he would be as cheeky as the 
rest of the cooks. He took his half share home to his 


mother, and she put it by for him. He was called The 
Goat, because his father kept a pet goat, and they had 
goat’s milk to their porridge. He had some sticks with 
him, to get the fire going in the fo’c’sle.. They had been 
in by for a wee while when down came the skipper, and a 
man with him, one of the summer visitors. The visitors 
are always asking to go out in the boats with us, and that 
way they get thinking that all the fishing is like the summer 
fishing, and kind of easy and half time, but it is at the winter 
fishing that we-know we are fishermen, and whole time at 
that. The skipper was called the Juck, because he walked 


_ like a duck. He was a man up in years well, and knew 


everything from lines right up to the modern fishing. He 
| i 
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there a bit of smoke coming up from the fo’c’sle. The 
first two of the boys to come down to the Spindrift were 
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could make a good bargain, and taking him all through he 


was a grand fellow. The other three all looked at the — 
visitor. You could not tell at all what kind of a man he © 


was, but he had a fine warm coat over his arm. Some of 


the visitors would come without any warm things, the way — 
they could hardly believe the cold it could get round past 


midnight, even in July. There were visitors coming on 


board other three. or four boats, and that is the custom — 


here if folk ask to come. 


The fellow came on board easy enough, and began asking 
questions about the gear, but Willie went down to the — 


engine to give her a bit oil up, and The Goat dodged away > 


down into the fo’c’sle with his kettle filled to put on the 


w 


fire. The nets were redded along the port quarter, and 


now it was just about sunset, and the bonniest wee cloud 


standing up above Tor Mor the brightest of bright gold. — 


Here and there a boat would, be slipping out and mostly 


across the Sound towards Arran, the way it was there- 


abouts that there had been good herring last night. And 


now the last man of the crew came down the pier, and in i: 
no hurry at all though Airgiod was shouting on him. He — 
was called Hamish, and he was a wee plumpy fellow. It 
would be a great pleasure if everyone could be like that 
fellow, for he was always taking life easy and laughing. — 
Indeed, the shape of his face was a laughing shape, and — 


“Where’s the hurry boys,’ he said, ‘Haven’t we all the 
night in front of us?’ 
‘Ach,’ said Willie, sticking out his head from the engine ~ 


_ hatch, and wiping his hands on a bit rag, ‘we know the 


kind of a night you would like to be at, and is that not 
the mark of lip- stick I see on you?’ 

‘It has a nicer taste than Diesel,’ said Hamish, and it — 
was more he would have said, but that he saw they had a 
summer visitor with, them. 

And then they all cast off and up the Sound a bit, with 


the light glow yet in the sky, but the waters beginning to _ 
darken. There was a nice smell coming up out of the 
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5 rong Nea Airgiod took the wheel, ad the Juck brought 
wn his visitor. The boys were talking mostly about 
st night’s fishing, and the Juck thought they were swim- 
ing out, but Hamish and Willie would have it they were 
imming in. However, the fleet were all spread about, 
id one of the boats would be getting signs of herring 
on enough. They spoke of the news and one thing and 
\other, but they were kind of shy of the visitor and 
eding to select their jokes. They did not know what sort 
of a man he might be, but he would be an educated kind of 
man, and indeed the boys couldna eat right at all with 
looking at them. They were frightened they were 
doing the wrong thing, and this one would think they 
ere not educated, eating the herrings by their tails with 
o forks. But it took more than that to frighten Hamish, 
d he was yarning away, mostly about food, and the 
inister who was out with the Follow Me one night, 
d it was boiled herring they had. The two brothers 
that had this boat were devilish full of tricks. The Minister 
ouldn’t risk to eat anything with them, but just wanting 
see the way these wild folk did, so the one brother took 
the loaf and made two halves of it, and put the herring 
on the toe of his boot, and both the two of them taking 
their meal in this way and making wild noises, and the 
Minister thinking this was the way all the fishermen did! 

And then he was speaking of the skipper who had the 
‘ pindrift before the Juck had her, and he had been terrible 
fond of mince, and gey particular over the way it was cooked. 
He would never let the cook have a hand in it, but would 
always take pains to make it himself. But one day he 
had 2 Ib. of beautiful mince, with onions scattered 
through it, but there was one of his crew who thought he 
would play a trick, and put the toe of his boot quietly 
to the pot and emptied it and the stuff all lost, and the 
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skipper took a faint seeing it not there. A big fat man he 
was, and him fainting all over the tea things! 

And they were yafning away, and then Airgiod gave a 
shout from the wheelhouse, and when they went up on 


deck he was saying he had seen two-three gannets striking a — 
bit to starboard, so he went down for a quick cup, and the 


Juck took the wheel and made up that way. Hamish 
went to the stern and took the wire for a while, but he 


was thinking of his lass when he should have been thinking — 


of herring, and hoping she wasn’t following one of these 
wild Glasgow fellows; he was not just too sure of Maggie. 
The visitor was asking what was he doing holding on to a 
wire with the other end deep in the water, and he trying 


to say that they mostly had a wee shot with it before the — 


burning came. But the Glasgow fellow could never see 
how the man at the wire could tell by the feel of the wire 


whether it was herring striking or only the knock of the 


waves, arid until you have had a feel of the wire you will 
not know how to put in words what it is, and the kind of 


attention you must be paying to it, for there is the big tap - 


of a mackerel maybe, or the small taps of a scatter of fish, 
but when the wire strikes a shoal that is different altogether. 
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But there was nothing on the wire now and it was beginning ~ 


to be right dark and the, lights of the boats showing here © 


and there and the lights on shore where folk were having 


their teas, and maybe playing the cards or reading a book 7 
or speaking with the lasses. Then Airgiod came up and | 
took charge, and there was no mistake about him. He — 
wanted herring at all costs. He would be crying on the — 
Juck to keep this way or that way. There was no escape — 
for the herring with him there. The way ring-net boats — 
are, the crew are all more or less friendly, although one of 
them is the skipper, and they are all looking for signs. © 
Soon enough there was a blowing, and this visitor, whose — 


name was Anderson, asking what at all was it, and there 


was a whale close in and turning over like a great wheel a 


* quarter out of the water. A while after that there were 
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f maybe three sharks breaking and slashing about close 


round the boat, and everyone was angry at them and 
wanting away, and you can’t shoot the nets when there 


are sharks about. When Hamish said it was sharks, Mr. 


Anderson gave a bit start, and it seemed he didn’t know 
about our Scottish sharks, which are nasty enough, but 


they never eat folk. 


The boys had their oilskins on now, and Airgiod had 
come up to the bows with the mallet, and that was another 


-thing that they were needing to explain, how you give a 


knock with the mallet on the gunwale of the boat, and 
any fish that are in it dart away through the water, and you 
will see them by the burning, and anyone that knows will 


tell one kind of a fish from another and the broad single © 


flash of a mackerel or maybe a salmon itself, which is 
altogether different from the darting spreading glow of the 
herring shoal. But he was asking about this and that, 


-and they trying to explain, but they hadn’t the words at 


all. He would ask not only about what they were doing, 


but what they were looking to do through the night. 


“When do you shoot your nets?’ he would say, and “What 
do you do then?’ But it was difficult explaining and they 
all just wanting to be quiet and watch for the signs, and 
at last Airgiod, getting tired, said ‘Wait and see’ for he 
couldn’t be bothered with talking. He was only wanting 
the one thing. 

- So the night wore on, and they would be shouting across 
from one boat to another and asking “Where are you 


from? Anything doing on the way?’ And the other 


boat would answer ‘We’re down from Cour’ or ‘Up from 
the Brown Head, nothing doing yet.’ It seemed queer to 
the visitor how the men*knew one boat from another, 
and that from some wee thing that was not easy put into 


- words: the slope of the lights and the feel of how she was 


going. It was getting on for midnight now, and the man 
was shivering a bit. for all he had his warm coat, so the 


Juck said he had best go down to the fo’c’sle and get a 
/ 






and the others all coming up to see what was on. It was. 


i bit heat vad: a bit sleep and they Senta tell him sure oe 3 
- there was anything doing. The Goat said would he make 
tea again, but Airgiod was kind of cross at that. He 


_ way he asked him what was. his business, and this fellow a 


_ Hamish gave him a couple of blankets out of the berths, 


Tight to take him out! ‘He will be making this story | 


_he had been at. 
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said ‘It’s not tea we want, it’s herring we want, we have ~ lig 
no right to be having tea so early in the night.’ But 
Hamish took Mr. Anderson down to the fo’c’sle and on his 








said he was a journalist on one of the papers. And 






and said he should have a lie down on the bench and see. 
could he get a bit sleep. Butthe man seemed kind of doubt- ~ 
ful, the way the knocking was going right through the 
boat, the same as a toothache could go right inrougy ats 
man’s body. hi 
Hamish left him in there, anic came up and told the boys ae 
that this was a journalist fellow, and they were angry at 
the Juck for bringing him. They were saying there would © 
be a story made up about them, and the Juck had no 













affronting us,’ they said, ‘and it will be read all over 
England and Scotland and Ireland!’ And the Juck was 
needing to go round and pacify them, and to say the 
man had come up and spoken to him in a quiet and decent _ 
way and he was not a bad fellow at all. ies 
Still there were no herring in it, and the boats going up ~ 
and down in the Sound. At last the Alban had a ring, — 











nothing great, maybe twelve baskets, but still and all it was 
a beginning. Hamish went down to the fo’c’sle, and there — 
was the fellow asleep for all the knocking. ‘I'll journalist 
him,’ said Hamish to himself. Hamish went on his tiptoes 
and put his finger below the kettle and drew a big moustache 
and whiskers on the fellow’s face. He put up his hand once, ag 
the way it could have been a fly, but he never woke at all, : 3 
and Hamish put a right curl on the thing, and syne he 
went up to the others, and never said.a word about what i 











; oon in it. The wind had freshened blowing off Arran, 
d there was a bit jabble. Here and there you could 
> by the lights that someone had shot. Over on the — 
indrift Airgiod and Hamish were up in the bows and 
ocking away, and now and then you would hear a 
hout or a cry from one of them, but yet there was nothing 
rtain. The Juck was in the wheelhouse, his hands easy 
on the wheel, and this Anderson fellow in with him, for 
it is a wee bit warmer there, although you cannot have 
t too warm or sleep will come over you and you standing 
t the wheel. The Juck was whistling to himself and 
everything seeming easy and the, visitor didn’t understand 
all when sudden he spun his wheel hard round and the 
gine went at full speed and the rest of the boys all leaping © 
o their places. It was their neighbour, the Morning 
ar, that had shot, and signalled to them with her masthead 
ht. Airgiod knelt by the side with the boat-hook, 
itching for the winkie, the wee lamp on the dropped end 
the Morning Star’s net, and as it slipped up to them 
bbing away on the jabble he caught it on the boat-hook . 
d the Spindrift made the ring back to their neighbour, 
circling up tide to get round the herring. The Juck was 
ing to put it into words for his visitor, but it was kind of 
hard the way the man could never understand the language 
f the fishing, and it so different from the language of 
rming, say, or the language that is in the newspapers. » 
They came in to the side of the Morning Star, and the 
ew of the Spindrift boarded her. There was plenty of _ 
outing then, but everyone of both crews knowing their 
ace, and the Juck staying alone aboard the Spindrift, 
th the engine slow but keeping up the strain on the two 
ats and the net, for it would never do for the net to go 
ck. Now the boys on the Morning Star had the spring 
pe into the winch, and themselves holding on the back 
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rope. The boys were all keen and excited, and even the — 
Goat forgetting his shyness and helping the Anderson — 
fellow over on to the Morning Star. But now the working — 
lights were on, and everyone could see what like of a face — 
the visitor had excepting he himself, and they were all — 
laughing and working at the same time, and those of the — 
older men on the Morning Star that had the Gaelic speaking _ 


away in it on the visitor’s face, and every man of them 


knowing it would be Hamish had done it. But the man | 


himself could not make out a word of what any of them — 


were saying, whether in English or in Gaelic, and he was 


trying to give them a hand with the net, but was doing © 


more harm than good, and at last got out of their way. 


It was no great haul, and Airgiod blaming the other 
crew. ‘What for did you shoot then?’ he said. ‘There 


could have been no right spot in it.” He was standing 
by the winch rubbing his hands together where they were 
cold and sore from pulling on the corks. ‘What have you 
got?’ said the Anderson fellow, and Airgiod answered him 


crossly that they only got some trooshlach of stuff. The 


man went on to ask what was trooshlach, but Hamish 


couldn’t look at him at all or give any kind of an answer, — 


the way he was always seeing the black moustache with the | 
great curl on it, so over went the visitor to see for himself — 
what trooshlach was, and began feeling about at the fish — 
that were scattered over the deck. There were some few 
skates and an odd stainlock, and two or three wee squids — 
going about devilish quick for all they had no legs. There — 
was a great old clam, and the boys making their jokes — 
about how it would go with Maggie if Hamish took the — 
thing back for his dinner. And maybe half a basket of | 
mackerel, and in the middle of it all a great strong eel. 
The boys were shaking out the net and ready to lay it — 
again, when suddenly there was a wild screech from the © 
man. ‘In God’s name what’s wrong with you?’ said 
Hamish, and there he was standing with the eel biting on 
to his hand, but the next man made a slash with his knife 
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, and took off the eel’s head at the neck, and that way it 
stopped biting. The man’s hand was bleeding a bittie, but 


nothing that any of the boys would have thought twice 
of, and he looked a right clown shaking his hand about 
and crying out that it was poisoned, and they should turn 


back and go for a doctor, and he all the time with his face 


blacked so that the boys could not look one another in 


the eyes for laughing. But at last the Juck came over 


from the wheelhouse and he was terrible cross and helped 
the mannie off the Morning Star and on to the Spindrift. 
He knew fine it was Hamish’s doing, and whispered to him 
what would Mr. Anderson be thinking of the fishermen, 
but Hamish was not caring at all. He ran down and got 


the bottle of iodine and splashed it over the hand, and the 
- wild noises that the man made then set them off laughing 


behind his back, except the Juck who was still terrible 
cross, the way it was he that had asked the man on board, 
and the wee cook, who was kind of frightened of the blood 
himself and feared the man might do something on them. 
The Juck tied it up with cotton waste, and gave the fellow 


a dram in the bottom of a tea-cup, and told him to stay 


down a while. He was thinking the man might write 
something on this and that none of the best, and he was 
terrible angry at Hamish, but what was the use of that 


‘with all the rest of the boys laughing fit to burst. What- 


ever story the man might write in his paper, it would 
be a better story they would have in the fleet. 
And the two boats were off again, and sailing up and 


down, and Airgiod saying they must have a decent shot 


yet, and the Juck would be sending one of the others over 
to the fo’c’sle to peer down and see how it was with the 
visitor. By and by Willie came back to say he was sleeping 
again, and the Juck said to Hamish that he would never 


have him on board again if he did not get the whiskers 


off yon man by morning. ‘It wasa wonder,’ said Hamish, 
‘that yon eel ever caught him by the finger and the whiskers 


‘so tempting!’ But in a while he and Willie went down 


if 
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‘god! bet the man’s face kind of half wiped, ihe: way at as 
he would not see in the morning how it had been, and 
‘would not put anything about it in his paper to affront 
the fishermen. And in a while after Airgiod shouted from 
‘the bows that he was into a right burning, and the boys 
that were half asleep, dreaming as they stood, came awake 
- sudden the way one does, and the winkie was overboard in 
no time at all and they paying out the net to windward of © 
the shoal, and the Juck flicking his masthead light to — 
_ signal up the Morning Star. Mg 
That was a better catch altogether: eighty-three baskets — 
-of good herring. They put them aboard the Morning wa 
Star and she set for Ayr. There was a fair good market, 
and they knew they would get control prices. By the time 
they had their net cleaned and redd, it was getting on for 
morning, a greyness in the black sky above Arran. 
‘The Anderson fellow had come up at the noise of the 
other crew coming on board, and the winches, but there 
was a fair jabble and the boat rocking, and he felt about 
‘it the way most of the landsmen feel their first night out. 
The boys were pleased enough with their shot, and telling 
him plenty, but for all that the sense of the words seemed to 
slip by him on the way, and he was still carrying on over 
his hand and the need he had in his trade to be writing. 
Indeed, he had a wee note-book with him, but he could 
not get using it at all. The Goat had on a pot of herring, 
’ and there was tea again, but he did not seem to care much 
for the boiled herring, though the boys were hungry enough. 
Hamish was trying to cheer him with the story of old 
Winkie who never liked much salt with his herring, and 
always complained of the way the boys would make it; 
so he said he would make them himself. ‘Well,’ said the 
rest of the crew, ‘you make them your own way.’ So 
ee Winkie put them on with just as much salt as he could 
lift in his three fingers, and there he was, watching the — 
pot, but he nodded off with the heat of the fire, and while — 
he had his head on the table, one of the boys dumped ~ 



























































ie woke and said his herring were done just right, 
took them out, but when he came to taste them, he 


’ 


t was an old enough story, but the boys liked to be 
ing it. At the end of the night, and you sleepy, you 
t to be hearing the thing you know told the way you 
now it goes, and in the same fashion of a voice that you 
‘used to, but the Anderson fellow was not laughing at 
or it seemed to him that all these stories were in some 
y about trickings, and wee kind of cruelties, and his 
.d was sore. The fishermen would not have felt it 
yre even after the first minute, and they could not any 
y see why a man would have this sort of carry on over 
hing but an old eel, but they were not frightened of the 
n any more. They could not think he was any way 
ve themselves. They could see he had not the same 
ure, but the kind of nature he had was maybe no better 
han their own. 

- The Goat had washed up the plates, and now he was 
asleep, and Willie the engineer was sleeping too. If you 
re below with the warmth of the fire it is not easy at all 
stay awake at the end of the night, and even if you are 
deck, you will get dreams going through your head and 
ut again, like a shoal of herring itself, but the Juck was 
ering on the Cruban light, and soon enough they were 

o the pier again, and in a while after the most of the 
fleet were in with them, but for the ones that were off to 
Ayr for the market. The Anderson fellow was wanting 

‘to get to a doctor, but the fishermen were thinking it would 

‘not do, not at all, to get the doctor up out of his bed for 
wee thing the like of this. So the Juck took him over 

‘his house, and got his own wife up to heat water and 

eep the man occupied until it was a kind of Christian hour 

hen they could ask the doctor to come over. He did 

tell his wife about the tricks the boys had been playing 
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in case she would laugh, but he told her later on in the f 
day. 32 

Airgiod, who was in good trim with the fine shot of 4 
morning herring they had got, came in to his wife and the — 
moment he began telling her he began laughing so that — 
he couldna say a word, and it was only by keeping his , 
head turned away over his shoulder that he could tell her — 
at all. And the Goat went on up to his folks’ house. — 
His father was out early with the sheep, but he told his — 
mother, making up a great story about it, and he felt 
himself a right fisherman. It was Hamish, all the same, — 
that made the best story of all, for he was the boy to put a 
good flourish on to the bare bones of a story, and he thinks — 
ing that if Maggie would see these Glasgow fellows as a — 
comical soft lot besides the fishermen then she would — 
not be going with them ever at all in the eveniee when he 
was out with the fleet. 


NOTES. 


The name ‘Airgiod’ is pronounced ‘Errecud.’ 

A ‘basket’ is seven stone of herring, usually 300 or 400 
fish. 

‘Bark’ is what nets are dipped into. 

‘Burning’ is phosphorescence in the water. 

A ‘spot’ is a compact shoal of fish. uit 

When you see gannets diving into the water, there are 
mostly herring there, and whales are another sign. 
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CHALKY 


I woke wondering what country I was in. Through the 
mesh of my net I could see a diffused effect of poplars 
stirring to a light breeze. Then I remembered that I was 

in Italy and there wasn’t a grain of sand within miles. I 
sat up and pushed the net aside and looked out. There 

_ was milk-white clover in the deep grass between the trees, 
and vines were writing slants of Arabic across the tent- 
roofs. Best of all, I could hear chaffinches singing cheerily 
among the glittering leaves. 

I looked round at the other two nets. ‘Oi!’ I said. 
Nobody moved. I said it again, louder. There was a 
grunting and stirring under one net and a flat brown face 
peered out, blinking. This was the one called Willie. 
“Wassa time, Jock?’ he said. 


a 


better get a move on.’ 

‘Christ, yes!’ said Willie, yawning, ‘and if we want to 
eatch a lift to our kid’s place we’d best move sharp. 
~Chalky! Chalky! You idle git! Give him a shake, 
Jock, for the love 0’ God! He’s a sleeper of some repute 
is Chalky.’ 

As I pulled on my trousers I tried to remember what 
Chalky looked like. I knew that he was dark, and 
sounded Liverpool-Irish and that he was one of the kind 

of people you are especially affable with, to disguise an 
instinctive dislike. JI had met the pair of them on the 
transport plane the day before. They had been knocking 
about together up and down the desert for years. 

I lifted Chalky’s net, crumpled and grey as a dishcloth, 
and saw at once why I had disliked him. Even in sleep, 
the thin wide mouth with the salacious dimples at the 
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“Gone eight,’ I said. ‘If we want any breakfast we'd | 
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corners wore the lace of a sneer. ‘y aon his sho . 
a gently. He seemed to be sleeping as deep as the pit, and ~ 
I gradually increased the shake. Then quite suddenly a i 
_ pair of cold dark eyes were looking up at me and the mouth a 
_ poured out a string of obscenities that sounded all the ~ 
fouler for the soft touch of brogue. I dropped the net ‘4 
and turned to go for some washing-water. Willie was — 
wriggling and twisting his stringy body into his clothes. 
‘Pay no attention to that sod,’ he said. ‘Always like 
that of a morning.’ 
When I came back from breakfast, Chalky was sitting 
_ on the edge of his bed. Even after three years of sun 
his skin was still almost a blue-white. When he saw me 
_ he spread his mouth in a smile. ‘I’m sorry for the way I | 
spoke, Jock,’ he said softly, ‘I didn’t know who ye were — 
at all.’ 

As I was mumbling a reply, Willie came in, shouting 
“Come on, Chalky, for God’s sake, or we'll never get 
there to-day! Here’s a drop o’ chai and come on now, te 
get your bloody clothes on!’ 
_ The same string of oaths came out again as Chalky’ 
reached for the mug. They sounded almost absent- 
minded. Willie and I sat and smoked while Chalky had > 
a leisurely wash and shave in the water I had drawn and 
which Willie had already used after me. ‘A hell of a 
lad is the Chalky-bird, you know Jock!’ said Willie, 
winking at me. ‘You shoulda seen what he done to 
Wog coming down on the train afore we came across 
Tell Jock what you done, Chalk.’ ‘ 

‘Tell him yourself, Willie,’ said Chalky without turning, 
as he dipped his razor in the scummy water. ‘After all, 
it was your kit-bag, wasn’t it?’ 

“Too bleedin’ true it was!’ said Willie. ‘And if it hadn’t 
been for ol’ Chalky here I’d ’a’ ’ad it. It was like this, 
see. We was sitting smoking there in the train, jogging 
along, when all of a sudden Chalky, who’s facing the end 
of the carriage, jumps up and nips along to the open 
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_ platform outside the door, where our kit was stowed. I 
was after him like a flash, and there he was, the black- 
enamelled bastard, crouching on the step, busy slitting 
my kit-bag with a razor-blade! So Chalky gave him his 
boot, hard, right in the kisser, and that Wog drops off the 
train like a shot rabbit!’ 

I glanced at the steel-tipped ammunition boots beneath 
Chalky’s bed. ‘Was the Wog badly hurt?’ I said. 

Willie seemed disappointed. ‘Christ, no!’ he said. 
“You can’t kill Wogs. The train was going pretty slow 
at the time and we had a gander and there he was, crawling 
up from the rails, spitting blood and teeth! Laughed our 

heads off, we did.’ He looked fondly at his mate. ‘Didn’t 
we, Chalky?’ 

Chalky did not trouble to reply and Willie wriggled 

-and fidgeted.. ‘Come on, Chalky,’ he pleaded, ‘get an 
igeri on!’ Chalky looked up from wiping his razor. 
‘If you’re in such a bloody panic,’ he said, contemptuously, 
‘go on. You haven’t seen your brother for three years. 
Another five minutes won’t make any difference that I can 
Sec.’ 

Willie took this in silence. As we went out of the 
transit-camp a little later, I felt glad that I was going to a 
different unit to-morrow. 

We caught a lift down to the little fishing-port where 
Willie’s brother was stationed. On the way, Chalky 
knocked off a couple of tins of bully from a box in the 
back of the waggon and stowed them beside his bathing- 
kit in his haversack. ‘Come in handy for flogging to the 
Ey-ties later on,’ he said, and took the trouble to walk right 
round to the front when we dropped off, and thanked the 
driver politely for the lift. 

We found Willie’s brother, Tom, at a little bakery unit 
down beside the harbour. He wasn’t like Willie at all. 
He had a fat pale face and a careful little ginger moustache 

’ and he belched a lot. The two brothers greeted one 

another as casually as if they hte parted only the week 
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before. We set off for the beach, round by the harbour 
road. There was a fine sea smell and the clink of caulking- 


hammers and singing rose from the stocks. An old brown 
fisherman with big brass ear-rings sat on the wall eating a 


little black squid. He held it out to me but I shook my _ 


head. Two«en sawing a peeled trunk with a big hand-saw 4 
straightened up and smiled and gave us ‘Buon giorn’’” I — 
said, “Good morning’ and paused to watch them. I was — 


beginning to feel happy again. But Tom said, ‘Come on, 


Jock! No use bothering with them bastards. They'll be — 


cadging fags off you in a minute. That’s all they’re after. 


I know ’em, I been here six months. Cor, my guts is 
crucifying me!’ : 


The first few houses in the main street were smashed to _ 


rubble; beyond them we could see the curve of the bay 
and the sea moving like blue silk. The tall tenements were — 


green and pink and blue, scabbed and pitted by shrapnel. 


Ragged washing hung in the spidery shadow of balconies, a 


and thin kids were playing around the doors or sitting } 
listlessly in groups on the paving-stones. They shouted — 


‘Hey, Johnee! You gimme caramell’. You wanta sell 


sigarett’? You wanta nice signorin’?’ A lean cat came a 


slinking out from a shadowy courtyard. Willie gs ad 


kick at it as it went past. 
‘You cruel sod,’ said Chalky quietly. 
‘Oh, ’ell!’ Willie cried. ‘Listen who’s calling anyone 


cruel! What did you use to do to the piard dogs in Egypt?’ 
He seemed deeply hurt. ‘And who used to pull the’ 


wings off the flies and put them on the tent-floor and 

watch the ants come and get ’em? And——’ ; 
‘Dogs,’ said Chalky, without heat, ‘are fools. There’s 

a lot of people who are like dogs. They go around beating 
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their gums and getting nowhere. Cats know what hee , 


want and go forit. I like cats.’ 
A little girl dressed in immaculate white satin and a> 


i 


veil came out of a house with a long-stemmed lily in her — 
hand. Lifting her long skirt with her free hand, she stepped — ‘ 
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over the open sewer covered with black slime that ran fi 


along one side of the street. The smell of it was enough 
to bowl you over, but the kids were paddling and splashing 


init. Women sat nursing children in doorways or fanned 


little charcoal braziers with wooden bats. Tom reckoned 
that every second one we saw was in the family way. 
One or two girls passed while we bought some peaches 


and plums at a fruit-stall, Chalky watched them with 


cool interest as they clacked along the cobbles on their 


_ wooden-soled shoes, full hips swaying. ‘What are the 


bints like round here, Tom?’ he asked. ‘Sociable?’ 


‘Some of them all right,’ said Tom. ‘Til show you: 


around to-night.’ 
In all the high houses on either side there was hardly 


one whole pane of glass, and we could hear shouting — : “ 


and furious arguments coming from them all the way along. 





Coarse, crude, sweating life was breeding and swarming 
therein the noise and dirt and the hot sun. Then, suddenly, 
we heard music, high up in a steep side-street that led to 
the dark quivering background of hills. As we hurried 
to the corner it grew louder and louder and we saw a 
bagpiper come lurching,down the street, a wild-haired 
man in rags, blowing and squinting. His companion had 
a short bell-mouthed reed, and he pointed it up to the 
houses from side to side as he played. The rich, wheezy, 
bubbling music flowed up over the walls, filling the balconies 
with laughing faces, bringing the confused welter of life 
to ordef and shape with an old merry spell. 

‘Something in your line, Jock,’ Tom said. ‘What a 
bloody awful row!’ As he spoke, the pipers turned off 
into a side-lane and the music began to fade. The 
momentary exhilaration died with the dwindling sound. 
People began to disappear into the houses and the kids 


broke off their chanting and dancing and sat down. We 


moved on again, but Chalky lagged behind at the corner 
listening to the last wisps of music. ‘Come on, Chalk!’ 


called Willie, ‘have a look at this!” 
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‘The ‘whole floor was covered with the green ‘aad ‘gold a 
_globes of melons, and an old man sat on a box in the middle 
of them, his shiny bald head drowsing on his chest and 
his naked round belly sleeked with a rime of sweat. It 
was like a strange pattern of moons, in the tepid ripening 
_ twilight. (Chalky seemed fascinated. He stood and stared, | 
- moodily. ‘Somebody should paint that,’ he said at last F 
_ Then, while I wondered whether I’d heard aright, he_ 
-. stooped and picked up a cabbage-stalk and threw it hard | 
at the old man. > 
We were turning the corner by the time he had stunsbled? a 
over the melons to shake his fist and shout after us. The 
houses had thinned out and stopped and the cobbles gave 
_* way toa rough road, inches deep in dust. About a hundred 
' yards on, the road ended in front of a big pillared Pies 
like the facade of a temple, built of grey stone. 
 *That’s an Ey-tie cemetery,’ said Tom, ‘and it’s worth a 
__-visit. Queerest place I’ve seen in a long time.’ We 
_ wanted to know what was queer about it, but he wouldn’t — 
tell us. ‘You'll see for yourselves in a minute,’ he said. 
_ As we walked towards it, ploughing and sliding through 
the thick, gritty dust, I got the feeling that although it was 
only a short distance away it was taking us a long time to” 
reach it. Then, quite suddenly it seemed, we were at the 
steps leading up to the fat grey pillars. Beyond them were 
two heavy wrought-iron gates hanging rusty and askew. 
Inside, there was a little dark lodge-house and a young 
woman sat on the doorstep with an infant at her breast. 
When she saw us she rose hurriedly and disappeared 
into the house. 
Tom and Willie went forward to the gates and began ion 

_ push them, but they were stiff and awkward and made 
such a squealing and grating that I said, ‘To hell with it. 
_ Let’s get down to the beach.’ The two brothers paused 
_ for breath. Chalky stood by, lighting a cigarette, 
Tom was determined to do the honours. ‘They open — 


































he said. Bee! in Dbetiste’? Give us a pudad : 
this one.’ I helped them to push. Suddenly, with a 
{ of metal it opened and we as into the place, half. 
Trawling. 
We looked around. It was utterly quiet after the 
mble and noise of the street and as hot as an oven, 
there was a fifteen-foot wall of brownish-black stone 
ound and the sun was belting it down, directly overhead. 
as about a hundred yards long and a bit less in width 
_at intervals along the walls were groups of these 
nge dark cypress trees that grow so slowly and secretly. 
the unusual thing was the way the thick walls were 
ed with tiers of marble slabs, and on every slab there 
a photograph covered with glass. 
suffling his feet among the dust that covered the whole 
empty floor, Willie cleared his throat and said in a hoarse 
casual way, ‘That’s a’rum idea, having your picture on _ 
your grave. Come on, kid. This joint gives me the © 
dabs. Let’s get down to the shore.’ 
Wait a minute, kid,’ Tom said. ‘There’s more than 
to see. Come over here.’ \ 
ne of the slabs had been hit by a bullet or a piece , of 
pnel that had smashed it raggedly from corner to 
er, leaving only the photograph and one word of the 
tiption—‘Teresa.’ The fragments lay scattered at the 
of the wall. We went forward to have a closer look. 
hard sunlight blazed down on a shallow lidless box 
taining a grey rubble of bones. The skull was well 
reserved and there was a full set of small, even teeth in 
> upper jaw. I looked at the photograph. It was 
oorly done and crudely tinted, but Teresa must have been a 
lov ly girl, with wide dark eyes and a gentle, smiling mouth. 
illie studied the photograph. ‘She’s not a bad looking | 
bint at all,’ he said. Then, grinning and scratching himself, 
2 parently quite undisturbed by any comparisons: ‘That’s 
keleton of some repute, ain’t it, Chalk?’ 
ook at the hair,’ Chalky said. © 
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ide’ madly ‘atousid ‘for a minute or two, sania thé | % 
spiral cypresses writhing and swaying, and enveloping us vf 
in a hissing, prickling fog. Then it whisked up and away. — 
As the bright dust slowly settled I could see a tangle of — 
leached, hay-coloured hair behind the skull. I turned to — 
go. Cy a 
As I went out, the girl was crooning to her baby in — 
the little dark house by the gate. I went down the steps 
and stood looking down at the shore. A boat was tacking — 
along in the cool breeze; its passengers radiant in the — 
light from the sail, and naked brown children shouted and — 
splashed in the shallows. Everything looked very clean — 
and innocent. A big-breasted girl in a black bathing- — 
suit lay sunning herself on a rock. Willie came out of the © 
cemetery and joined me in admiring her. ‘I like ’em~ 
better with meat on, Jock,’ he said, and began to wave 
to her, grinning and ogling. She smiled and waved back. — 
Willie became very excited. ‘Look at ’er, Jock!’ he cried, 
‘she’s, she’s like a ripe plum! Let’s go down there. 
Come on!’ But just then a dark young man sat up in the 
shadow of the rock and began to abuse the girl, apparently — 
for waving to us. Tom and Chalky came out of the 
cemetery. "4 
‘What the ’ell you two been up to in there?’ demanded 9 
Willie, annoyed on account of the girl. F 
‘We been piecing some of the bits of marble together,’ 
said Tom. ‘Or Chalky got very interested and wanted — 
to know her name.’ He belched loudly: “Wish I hadn’t “la 3 
them onions last night,’ he said, ‘my guts is crucifying me.’ 
‘And did you find out?’ I said. 
‘Yeah,’ said Tom, his pale sweaty face shining happily. 4 
‘Name of Botticelli.’ ; 
‘Botticelli?’ I said, then wished I hadn’t. eat 
‘Yes,’ said Tom. ‘Wasn’t it, Chalky?’ 
‘Teresa Botticelli,’ said Chalky, smiling his smile. ‘Why, 
Jock? Know someone of that name, like?’ 
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‘No,’ I said, shortly. ‘Come on, let’s get down to the 
shore and have a swim.’ 
_ The sea was warm enough to stay in for hours and we 
wam and sun-bathed and ate fruit and yarned, but I felt 
neasy, somehow. I kept looking up at the dark walls 
_ of the cemetery with the tips of the close-wrapped cypresses 
F- _ showing above them and thought of the teeming, squalid 
_-life of the village that sprawled almost to the steps of 
‘that still, dusty place lined with white rectangles, and the 
blind cross-fire of the photographed eyes that stared from 
them. 
‘Hey, lads!’ I said at last, ‘it’s nearly six. Let’s go up 
E ii to that canteen you told us about, Tom, and have some food, — 
and then go somewhere for a drink.’ 
ee - We got dressed and Tom took us to the canteen and 
then to a vino shop he knew and we settled down for a few 
_ yermouths. Willie entertained us with the story of a 
6 fifteen-stone café waitress he used to sleep with when 
he went on leave to Cairo. Being so lean and jumpy, he 
had known great solace in her comfortable arms. I liked 
this story, but I wasn’t so keen on Chalky’s nymphomaniac 
_ landlady in Liverpool. Maybe it was the cold gusto with 
__ which he told it in the honeyed touch of brogue—I don’t 
know. But it was about to be capped by a highly indecent 
episode in Tom’s billet in the village, when poppa, who had 
been showing signs of impatience for a while, asked us to 
go on account of the curfew. - 
_ After some argument we found ourselves in the narrow 
darkening street, all a little the worse for wear. As usual 
after a drink or two I was sleepy and wanted to go back | 
to camp while there was still the chance of a lift. 
- *To hell with that!’ said Tom, ‘I know a casa where 
we can get plenty of vino—and eggs and chips as well. 
. Let’ s go there. It isn’t far.’ 
The vermouth had made us hungry again, so we set 
- off down the street followed by sibilant small boys, pimping 
PB _ for their sisters, and up and oe several side-streets, 










































skidding on things we couldn’t see, till I was comp 
lost and beginning to be thoroughly fed up, when T 
stopped and said, ‘This is it’ and began to bang on a doo 
In a minute or two the door opened and a woman peered — 
out into the dark. Tom stepped forward and when the 
lamplight fell on his face she cried, ‘Ah, Tom! Buona 7 
ser’! come in, come in!’ We followed him into ‘the | 
room that opened straight off the street. 

An enormous brass bed filled most of the floor. Two. 
children were asleep in a mere corner of it. A big deal-— 
topped table with a paraffin lamp on it filled up the © 
remainder of the space except for a high cupboard witha 
tinsel-decorated Virgin and two candles, and there wer 
a few battered chairs beside the table. A sallow portra 
of a Pope was the only other decoration. All the furniture 
in the flagged, windowless room seemed larger than life- — 
size and the woman herself was tall and broad, about 
fifty, with tightly-combed black hair and quick, hard eyes. yi 
She seated us round the table with business-like geniality 
but I got the impression that she liked our money and hate Sa 
our guts. While we waited for the bottle of wine that 
Tom ordered, my eyes got used to the light, and I saw that — 
there was another woman in the room, crouching over a_ 
cradle in a dark corner. She seemed to be glaring at us 
all the time, till Tom explained that she was a deaf. -mute- x 
and had a very bad squint. I had been fooled like that. 
before by people with ferocious squints who were reall 
i quite well-disposed, and I began to remember and giggl 
Fs They wanted to know what I was laughing at, and I began 
: to explain, without much success. Tom and Willie ju 
stared blankly but I was surprised at a gleam of ironic 
understanding in Chalky’s eyes. Then the door open 
with a flourish and a tall man of about forty came in wit 
the wine. He immediately staged|a big reunion scen 
with Tom, who called him Toni. He spoke quite goo 
English and looked sleeker than any Italian I’d seen s 
far. 
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After we had chatted a while he said, ‘Wait a minute, 
boys. I bring you some music!’ He went out, and after a 
few minutes came back with an old-fashioned gramophone 
with a big green fluted horn. Smiling and panting, he 
set it down on the end of the table and fished a record out 
of the cupboard and put it on. A band played a few 
honking bars and a high, tight voice began ‘O Sole Mio.’ 
The kids in the bed stirred uneasily as the soundbox shrilled, 
and the woman in the corner glared harder than ever, but 
Toni sat with his eyes closed and his finger-tips together, 
doing a carried away by the music act that was interrupted 
by a kicking at the door. 

He dashed to open it and the woman came in with a 
tray and four plates of greasy-looking chips with a fried 
egg flopping on top; set them down in front of us, and asked 
for one hundred lire each. As we were finishing the meal, 
the door opened quietly and a shabby-looking girl came 
in and sat down. Nobody spoke to her and she never 
lifted her eyes from the floor. The bottle was empty and 


I suggested that it was time we were moving. 


“Hell, no, Jock!’ said Tom. ‘It’s early yet, man. It’s 
three years since I saw our kid here. We must have a bit 
o’ fun sometimes.’ He winked and nodded in the direction 
of the girl. ‘Meet Lena,’ he said. The girl looked up 
at the mention of her name, and gave a half-hearted smile. 
‘Let’s have another bottle of vino, ma!’ cried Tom. 
“We may as well make a night of it now!’ 

I could see that the place was a small-time brothel, but 
I was in the mood to sit it out to see what would happen. 
Before long, ‘O Sole Mio’ was on the gramophone again, 
It seemed to be the only record they had. Lena came over 
and sat rather dejectedly on Tom’s knee with a glass of 
wine in her hand. Another girl came in, a fat blowsy 
creature. She began to make up to Chalky, who looked 
her up and down, gave her a hard slap on the backside, 
and pointed over to Willie. Her charms worked very 
rapidly there, and before long, with a sheepish grin, Willie 
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handed ma two hundred lire notes and went out with the — 
fat girl. Soon afterwards Tom paid up and went out with — 


the one called Lena. 


Chalky began to show signs of impatience. ‘Come a 


here, Toni,’ he said. ‘Aren’t there any more girls here?’ 


‘I am very sorry, no,’ said Toni, shrugging and spread- — 
ing his hands. Then with his head tilted, and a winning 


smile, ‘Maybe you wait till one of your friends come 
back?’ 


‘No bloody fear,’ said Chalky coldly. ‘Listen. Iwant |, 
a nice girl, and I'll pay up to two thousand lire if I like — 


the look of her.’ 


Toni raised his eyebrows at the mention of such a sum, 4 
about five pounds, and put on a hammy deep-in-thought — 
act. Then, suddenly, he struck his forehead and beamed a 


with inspiration. ‘I take you to a lovely girl,’ he said, 


you like her, you pay two thousand lire?’ 
‘If 1 like her,’ said Chalky, rising. ‘Let’s be going.’ 
They went out together. Soon afterwards ma came in. 

She looked around suspiciously and came over and spoke 


to me, asking where Toni was, and my friend, but her 


English was poor and my Italian non-existent, so we got. 


nowhere. She looked angry and went across to the deaf- va 
mute and began to speak and make signs to her but could 

make nothing of her mouthings. Just as she was getting 4 
really mad, Toni came in with the air of one who has — 


accomplished a noble and compassionate mission tinged, 
only, by enlightened self-interest. Ma soon wiped- this 
off his face by turning on him like a viper and abusing 
him roundly. A furious row followed, and I was begin- 
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' ‘a good girl, but she needa much money very quick. If A 


ning to wonder if I could find my way alone to the main — 


road when I heard a name that made me forget about — 
that. Toni had said ‘Botticell’? and soon afterwards the — 
woman used the word again. I poured a glass of wine . 


and waited for a pause in the argument. At last, with 


great reluctance, Toni produced some notes, I couldn’t — 
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see. how much, and handed them over. Ma began to. aa 
simmer down a bit. I called him over. eee 

He switched on his charm again. ‘You wanta signorin’ 
when your friends come back?’ he said, hopefully. 

‘No,’ I said. -‘God forbid. See here. You were 
P talking about someone called Botticelli just now. Is 
- that the girl you’ve just taken my friend to?’ 

4 e He gave me an old-fashioned look and shook his head. 
_ *No understand,’ he said. I took out a packet of cigarettes 

_ and pushed it across to him. ‘What about the girl?’ I 
said. ‘Tell me about her.’ 

‘All right,’ he said, pocketing the cigarettes, ‘I tell you. 
_ She is Assunta Botticelli. She is not one of our girls, she | 
si is a good girl. Her mother died when she is very small 
a and she is brought up by her sister Teresa. They love 
one another very much, and Teresa will not leave her, 
even to marry. They .are always together. Then the 
year before the war, on the Festa of San Pietro they are 
in an accident on the autostrada. Teresa is killed and 
Assunta is badly hurt. But even after she is better Assunta 
never leave the house, she stay at home all the time.’ 
‘How about her father?’ I said. ‘Is he still alive?’ 
Toni became a conspirator. ‘Luigi Botticelli,’ he said 
in a whisper, rolling his eyes, ‘is a Socialist!” 

“Well, that’s all right with me,’ I said. ‘What of it?’ 
“When the English and Americans land, he take his boat 

Es and go away. We think to the Partigiani in the north. 

- You like another bottle of vermouth?’ he said. 
_ *No thanks,’ I said. ‘What happened then?’ Fe 
 *The English . Americans come nearer and nearer. a 
a There is much fighting, and ships firing from the sea and " 
_ bombing from the air. At last the Tedeschi are driven 
out! Long live Churchill! Long live Roosevelt! Long 
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i er ‘All right, I said. ‘You can skip that.’ 

-_-He put on the mask of ges ‘Ah!’ he said, ‘when 
we are able to go down to the... tothe. 
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i+ Cemetery?” I Oaleweuted He ibokes sunpuende Th 
_he smiled. ‘I speak English very good, but some oe 
_I forget. Before the war I go many voyages to England. ih 
Ah, Cardiff! . Liverpool! They are good! The shops "4 
are full of food and clothes. There is coffee and sugar 
_and flour! But the weather .. .” he shuddered. <a 
I thought, Blast this sod, he’ s so wide he’s acting the 
way he thinks the English think an Italian should act. 
_ ‘Look here!’ I said, prompted by a good deal of vermouth, _ E ; 
_ ‘T’ve seen that broken grave. Is this Assunta girl trying _ 
to raise money to have her sister re-buried, and if that’s — 
so, how long have you been getting a percentage of her 
takings?’ 
_ He started to rise from his chair with a nasty look in 
his eye, but he had no company. There was only ma, — 
_ with the day’s business finished, nodding in a chair in the 
corner. The deaf-mute was asleep and sawing them off _ 
horribly, still crouched over the cradle. He sat down 
again, andsodid I. ‘I only do it to help,’ he said, ina low, — 
- sour voice. ‘She is very poor. There is hardly money 
to buy bread. She has tried to get money, but we are all 
poor. Your friend is the first I have taken.’ VR 
“I still think you’re a lousy bastard,’ I said. The door | Ce 
opened and Willie’s head appeared. ‘Hello there, Tock! 
he said, blinking, a little embarrassed. ‘Where’s Chalky? < 
; Any vino left?’ He came in and sat down. sie the 
still a drop,’ I'said. ‘Have you seen Tom?’ Debi 
‘Just left him,’ Willie said. ‘He’s on night duty snd 
he had to go. He told me how to get to the main road. 
But where’s the Chalk?’ J nodded towards Toni, who was 
sulking with his back to us, fiddling with the gramophone. — 
‘He took Chalky to a girl,’ Tsaid. ‘We'll have to ask him . 
where the house is.’ 
“The hell he did!’ Willie said. ‘She’ll bare to be good 
to please Chalky. He likes ’em wild and wicked.’ 
Toni was all smiles again when we called him over! Deu 
: __ when we said that we wanted him to take us to the house, 
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his expression changed. ‘I tell you the way,’ he said, ‘but 
I cannot take you.’ Even a packet of cigarettes would 
not budge him. We gave it up and he took us to the door 
and directed us.. Then, while we were still looking down 
the street in the bright light of the risen moon, he turned, 
nipped inside, and slammed the door. We heard the bolt 
go home. 

“Christ!” Willie said. ‘What’s all his panic?’ 

‘Dunno,’ I said. ‘Come on, let’s go. We'll have to 
hurry or we’ll never get a lift.’ 

We found the place quite easily. It was a long, narrow, 
‘grass-floored alley, bounded by high limestone walls, 
blank in the moonlight. A scribble of path led towards 
us from a dark door in the wall at the end. Behind that 
we could see a house, screened by trees. As we halted, a 
figure emerged from the door and began to come slowly 
along the path. ‘That looks like Chalky,’ Isaid. A match 
flared orange as the figure paused to light a cigarette. 
“Yes, it’s‘the Chalk all right,’ Willie said. ‘The old ram!’ 
he added, happily. 

Chalky came slowly towards us down the long empty 
alley. ‘Never in a hurry,’ said Willie, ‘next Christmas’l! 
* do. Come on, Chalky!’ he shouted. His voice echoed 
along the walls, but Chalky and his huge shadow did not 
alter their pace. At last he stepped on to the hard road. 
“Let’s be going,’ he said, quietly. 

We set off up the street. When we had gone a little 
way, Willie could contain himself no longer. ‘What 
was she like, Chalk?’ he said. 

“About seventeen,’ Chalky said, ‘dark.’ 

Willie pondered this fora moment. ‘Yes, but what was 
she like?’ he persisted. 

‘I wouldn’t know,’ Chalky said. 

Willie stopped dead. ‘What d’you mean, you wouldn’t 
know?’ he said, incredulously. 

Chalky stopped and laid his hand on Willie’s shoulder 
and looked hard into his eyes. ‘ oe sister is behind a 
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black rectangle in a white wall,’ he said. ‘The other 
sister is behind a white rectangle in a black wall. Which — 
is the positive and which is the negative?’ a 

Willie gaped. ‘Eh? Dunno, Chalk!’ he said, uneasily. 

‘Well, I'll tell you,’ Chalky said, in his cool, even voice. 
‘The rectangles are opposite ways, and the white one is 
broken.’ 

We reached the main road in silence and stood there — 
for a quarter of an hour thumbing all the traffic that was 
i roaring past, north, to the front, but nothing would stop. _ 
Then, just as we were about to start walking, an old- — 
P fashioned horse-carriage came along, empty. ‘Let's 
hire him,’ I said, ‘it’s hellish late.’ aa 

We told the old driver the name of the camp.) Hea 
nodded. ‘I know,’ he said. ‘You gimme twelve hundred 
lire, now. I take you.’ We haggled him down to nine — 
hundred. Below that he would not go. I gave him my ~ 
three hundred and climbed in. Willie fumbled for his — 
wallet. ‘Give him six hundred, Willie,’ Chalky said. 

‘Whaffor?’ Willie said, looking up. ‘“He’s taking us 
for three hundred.’ < 

‘I know,’ Chalky said, ‘but I haven’t enough on me” 

“What d’ya mean, haven’t enough?’ Willie said, stupidly. 
“You had the best end of eight thousand this morning. 
I saw it in your wallet when we bought that fruit.’ U 

‘I said I haven’t enough,” said Chalky. ‘Give him six 
hundred, you dim bastard!’ 

Such was his belief in Chalky that Willie began to count 
out the money. Then he stopped and looked at Chalky, — 
speaking quietly, half to himself, “You couldn’t a lost it 
or had it pinched or you’d a said so before now.’ He — 
paused, then he said wonderingly, as though trying to — 
convince himself, ‘You musta give it to that bint. You © 
musta give it away to that bint. The best end of eight 
thousand lire! And you got nothing for it. You said so- 
yourself!’ He drew himself up, and a cocky grin began 
to spread on his flat, sun-wrinkled face. He took a deep _ 
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| “you’re a sucker! You're a sucker... of some repute!’ 


_ thin to a lipless line, as he bashed with all his snaky strength 
at Willie’s out-thrust face. It was a strange fight, lit by — 
_ the rise and fall of convoy lights and applauded by the. 


I saw Chalky’s dark brows come down and his mouth 


roar of passing engines. Willie fought stubbornly and 
gamely, but he was no match for Chalky’s mad fury at 
the exorbitant price of pity. After about ten minutes 


_he laid Willie cold. Then he picked him up as easily as 
_ achild and propped him in a corner of the carriage, took 


his wallet, and gave the driver the money. The old man 
wagged his head despairingly at the habits of the Inglesi, 


_ and whipped up his nag. 
Willie came round after afew minutes. He said nothing, © 


and sat nursing his jaw. As we clattered and swayed 











along the paved road between the dappled planes and the 
poplars, whose restless leaves broke the calm flood of 
moonlight into shining particles, I watched Chalky. 
Looking at him, I remembered for the first time that. I 
had glanced into the deaf-mute’s cradle as I left the house. 


It had been empty except for a few rags and it had given 
me the same feeling of strangeness and unhappiness as 
I had all the way back to camp, watching Chalky. There 


was a dark trickle of blood at the corner of his mouth, 
but his face gave nothing away. 





-eath and delivered judgement. ‘Chalky,’ he said, i ‘ 
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SOME PRESS OPINIONS 
OF RECENT NUMBERS 9 @ 
OF PENGUIN NEW WRITING © 
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Like the juggler with his coloured balls, Penguin New 
Writing has managed during the last few years to keep four 
‘main interests in play, with now one now another upper- 
most. Through its documentary sketches, it has served a 
social function in keeping different groups of us aware of - 
what the others’ lives were like; it has provided for up ~-— 
and coming young writers a slightly more permanent place _ i 
_ anda place for rather longer poems and sketches—than 
they can find in the weeklies and monthlies; it has offered. ie, 
a home for the longer critical article; and it has provided - ‘ae 
entertainment (this number sees the end of Rosamond | 
- Lehmann’s ‘Wonderful Holidays’). During the war, the 
first and fourth interests were most often uppermost; now 
the spotlight is on the second and the third. Reportage 
will continue in this series, we gather (and to this issue 
K. B. Poole contributes a memorable sketch of how Eighth 
Army soldiers, hungry for Hedy Lamarr, received ‘Desert 
Victory’ on the travelling film-van); but Mr. Lehmann 
hopes that the soldiers and sailors who sent him reports 
of Russian convoys and desert ennui ‘will soon be able to” 
_ devote themselves to the longer and more creative works 
_ their stories from the battlefields so tantalisingly promised.’ | 
Meanwhile a good deal of raw experience has been 
transmuted into the good poems in this number, by Alan 

Ross, B. J. Brooke and Hamish Henderson. John Heath- ~ 
: Stubbs contributes a long and interesting essay on Crabbe, 
suggesting that we should read him in relation to the 
_ Augustan, not Romantic, tradition. Stephen Spender con-. 
_ siders ‘Two Landscapes of Novel’—from Tolstoigrad to 
County Joyce—with his deceptively innocent air that only — 
partly conceals astute critical intuitions. Walter Allen — 
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makes one want to read Henry Green; the author of ‘From 
a Painter’s Notebook’ considers the necessity of artists’ 
- enthusiasms, and asks for a book to be written on ‘The 
Bees in Painters’ Bonnets’; Rupert Doone assesses 
Gielgud’s Hamlet, Wolfit’s Lear, and.Oliver’s Richard III; 
there are photographs of the Chanticleer Theatre Club, and 
of paintings by Pasmore and James Bailey ; throughout, the 
tone is critical, creative, confident.—The Listener. 
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The current issue of this miscellany with its new and 
readable typography, pleasant layout, re-arranged text and 
the editor’s assurance of more varied contents in the future, 
marks a turning point in the development of Penguin New 
Writing. 

John Lehmann has published some of the best writing of 
the last ten years. Missing numbers of Penguin New Writing 
are worth looking for, because some of the contributions 
deserve more than one reading. The very first number 
included André Chamson’s vivid resurrection of his child- 
hood in ‘My Enemy,’ George Orwell’s ‘Shooting an 
Elephant in Burma,’ the well-known ‘Sense of Humour,’ 
by V. S. Pritchett and ‘Hatred,’ by Tchang T’ien-Yih, one 
- of the best short stories of the world. 

Somewhere in the series you will find ‘Meeting Point,’ 
an excellent poem in escapism, by Louis MacNeice. For 
brilliant dialogue and original wit turn to ‘Y List,’ by J. 
Maclaren-Ross. Miss Bowen’s ‘Mysterious Kér,’ Frank 
Sargeson’s ‘That Summer,’ and Harold Acton’s ‘The 
Monopolist,’ have had their quota of praise from Tribune 
_ reviewers, but you should not miss ‘The Bridge,’ by Dan 
Davin, a story written with a tough detachment.—Tribune. 


[26] 


Penguin New Writing as always is full of good things. 
The reader does not need to share the editor’s often obvious 
sympathies to recognise the fine, sensitive and balanced 
editing of a venture which seems to be a rare editorial 
achievement. That is to say, Mr. Lehmann handles his 
contributors as a skilled musician handles his orchestra, 
evoking from each the exact tone required for his symphony. 
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John Sommerfield’s ‘Squadron Move’ is a brilliant bit of — 
descriptive writing, presenting the Burma lines of com- — 
munication through the eyes of a group of typical British 
aircraftsmen. J. Maclaren-Ross in ‘The Swag, the Spy and 
the Soldier’ paints an engrossing—though not highly prob- _ 
able—sketch of the gentlemen who filled these three réles. 
Robert Pagan’s ‘Little Susan’ happily describes one of life’s _ 
appalling moments, and Denton Welch and Chun-Chan — 
Yeh do not in any way let the fiction side down. There are ~ 
some interesting poems—the most remarkable being two by 
John Lehmann, three by F. T. Prince, whose thought is — 
rather too closely ravelled for comfort, and a terrific tour- % 
de-force by an infant prodigy. The Music Critic’s ‘ Peter 
Grimes’ is well worth reading, while Mr. Kenneth Muir’s — 
‘Shelley’s Heirs’ contains much useful information and — 
some sound judgement—including the gracious concession — 
that it is not absolutely essential for great poets to be Left! ie. 
This is only to skim the contents of a notable little book. — 
—Truth. a 
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The differences between New Writing and other literary 
periodicals seem to be all in the former’s favour. For one 
thing, New Writing still has a frankness or roughness, a 
legacy of its more proletarian days, which puts its neare’ 
life as we have known it in our time than certain gentle- _ 
manly reviews needless to name. It is this quality which 
distinguishes particularly the latest number of Penguin Ne 
Writing. The sincere, accurate, finely written story by 
John Sommerfield (perhaps the best of his stories of R.A.F 
life), the long Maclaten-Ross story (with a larger propor. 
tion than usual of realism to farce), the good contributions - 
by Keith Vatighan, Alec Guinness and Giles Romilly 
(whose normal activities lie in other directions than imagina- — 
tive literature), and a left-wing, naive, but interesting article : 
by Kenneth Muir on the social poets of the early nineteent 
century—all these help to give it the vitality conspicuously 
absent from contemporary periodical literature in general. 
For the rest, there is not a single dull item—not even the 
yet-another article on ‘Peter Grimes.’ Particularly worth 
mentioning are F. T. Prince (who is perhaps in danger o 
sharpening his talent away) with some exceedingly cleve 

 mock-metaphysical verses, the first of the editor’s two poem: 
and Denton Welch’s accomplished story. Reading a good 
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ON ry ny 
ke this, one feels certain that the editorial stan- — 


; behind New Writing are still supple enough to admit 


e interesting work one is entitled to hope for after a war; < 


at New Writing has a future as well as a past.—The_ 


istener. 
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Physically, the twenty-seventh number of Penguin New 


e Writing (Penguin Books, 1s.) is new indeed : new type, new 
cover, and a coloured inset. But its contents are far from 
being ‘new’ in any tiresomely cliquish or experimental 







old hands, and the magazine as a whole has style and shape. 
-__ Osbert Sitwell’s piece on Wilfred Owen, who died young 
in the last war, and Maclaren-Ross’s on Alun Lewis, who 
died young in this, are as different as can be, and both good. 
Stephen Potter illuminatingly compares the theatre of 
e “ 1918 with that of 1945, and John Hampson writes about 
the novel of low life and violence.—The Sunday Times. | 
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_ Larger, better-looking and with four coloured illustra- 
tions, Penguin New Writing, edited by John Lehmann (1s.), 
for Spring 1946, bursts out, the most bounteous book value 
for the money I have seen since the war. 

-~ Jt would be worth every penny of the shilling for a 
 yemarkable recapturing of early childhood, its terrors, lies, 
curiosities and intensity of emotion, by Frank Sargeson. 

- But, in addition to this, there is a good article on Wilfred 
Owen, the greatest of the poets of the Kaiser’s war, by Sir 
Osbert Sitwell, and ‘there are numerous short stories, poems 
and criticisms.—JOHN BETJEMAN in The Daily Herald. 
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For some reason or other, a war can be relied upon to 
breed, in disconcertingly large quantities, new literary 
magazines. They all serve useful purposes—they are par- 
ticularly helpful and encouraging to young writers—but it 
is often extremely difficult to distinguish between them, and 
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- sense ; some Of the best of John Lehmann’s contributors are. 


only a few of them impress themselves sufficiently forcefully 






























soon as they appear. 
ar-time magazines—and one of the very few to s 
- war—is “Mr. John Lehmann’s fresh and admirable Pengui 4 
New Writing (\s.), the latest number of which—for Spring . 
- 1946—appears for the first time in uncouponed clothes and ~ 
with unrationed margins. Stories, critical articles, pictures 
(coloured and uncoloured), photographs of stage shows, 
poems, even musical scores: they are all here, and one is 
- nowhere conscious of any hint of war-time niggardliness. 
Everyone will decide for himself what he likes best in © 
the present number. For myself, I am particularly glad to 
see that Mr. Lehmann is reviving the custom of the serial 
story. He has already given us Rosamond Lehmann’s 
_ *Wonderful Holidays’ in this way; and in this number you 
can start another promising and pleasant story about 
_ children called ‘When the Wind Blows,’ by Frank Sargeson. 
I was also glad to see the words ‘To be Continued’ at the 
end of a critical article called ‘Movements in the Under- 
- ground,’ in which, John Hampson uses his incomparably _ 
wide knowledge of contemporary fiction to examine what 
present-day writers are making of the shadier side of life _ 
and society. 
There is very little in Mr. Lehmann’s miscellany for 
- which one is not entirely grateful; space allows me to add, 
here, only that my own eye fell with special delight on 
_ Edith Sitwell’s “Casket Letter (No. 2)’; on the two songs 
_.. by Cecil Day Lewis, and on a reproduction in colour of 
Mr. Lawrence Gowing’ s painting of a wonderful green and 
. ey Herefordshire road.—E1izapeTH BowEN in The f 
mae! Laer. 
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One of the pleasanter signs of peace is the emergence of iy 
new and brighter ‘Penguins’ and ‘Pelicans.’ OM 
Throughout the war, years these companionable little. ag 
books, scarce though they were, did much to meet the thirst 
for good reading matter. Now they have emerged gayer, 
in new format and in new classifications. 
New Writing is a case in point. John Lehmann con- 
_ tinues to do a remarkable job as editor of this magazine, 
but it now boasts a sprightly spring-like dress, The con- 
tents—always interesting, frequently good—seem more 
varied than ever.—T) ff Northern Whig meee? 
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THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER 


Translated by E. V. Rieu 
THE FIRST OF THE PENGUIN CLASSICS 


*In the world of books something important has happened 


-—more interesting than the publication of a shelf full of 


best sellers. There is a new translation of the Odyssey, a 
very contemporary translation, and it costs only one 
shilling. This is revolutionary... It is the Odyssey very 
much as a novel, still with all the oceanic surge but without 
some of the thunder. Almost colloquial, but sinewy and 
of our own experience.’—Reynolds News. 


‘Mr. Rieu has brushed away all the cobwebs of traditional 
phrase, whether literal or archaic, and his approach is 
fresh, direct and clean of line... Itis a translation, not 
a paraphrase or a mere retelling of the tale, and on the 
other hand it is free enough to be a dubious crutch to the 
infirm Hellenist who seeks to struggle through the original 
with its aid... the vivacity and raciness of the Greek have 
been conveyed, and something also of the rapidity which 
Arnold put foremost of the qualities of Homer.’—Times 
Literary Supplement. 


‘This new translation is excellent. Designed for the 
reader who knows no Greek . . . the idiom is modern, the 
style vigorous . . . result is enthralling. New readers 
could hardly have a better introduction to a culture which 
was the basis for artistic development almost everywhere.’ 
—News Review. 
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BHE PENGUIN NEW WRITING 


is now issued at regular quarterly intervals, aid arrange- 
ments have been made for regular purchasers to be 
supplied by post. If you wish to take advantage of 
this opportunity of making certain the regular receipt 
of the next two issues of THE PENGUIN NEW WRITING, 
send your order with remittance of 2s. 3d. to your usual 
bookseller, or in case of difficulty to PENGUIN BOOKS 
LIMITED, HARMONDSWORTH, MIDDLESEX. 
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ONE SHILLING 
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